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Tne teacher's great work, in connection with the Sabbath school, is to 
labour and pray that all the young committed to his charge, may be 
saved and converted. Unconverted, they can never enter heaven ; unsaved, 
they must soon be in hell. Little it will avail, that they are better for 
the instructions we have given them, in time, if after all they are lost, 
and miserable throughout eternity. 

But, in order to this, let us see to it, that we ourselves are what we 
would have our scholars become—possessors, and not professors only, of 
the religion of Jesus. 

_ An unsaved, an unconverted Sabbath school teacher! What must 
angels, what must the Lord of angels, think of such a person? A man, 
urging others to tread the narrow path, but himself hastening down the 
broad road! A man, commending the Saviour to fellow-sinners, but 
‘himself despising and rejecting Christ! A man, persuading others to 
choose life and heayen, yet himself making choice of death and hell! 
_ A man, beseeching those around him to be reconciled to God, yet himself 
continuing a rebel! A man, entreating those guilty and condemned like 
himself, to accept the offered pardon, and still remaining in a state of 
condemnation ! Would to God this were only an imaginary case ! 

Alas! it is too common. Our arch-enemy cannot prevent all Sabbath 
school teaching ; but he seeks, as far as possible, to get the ranks of 
teachers filled with those who will not care for the souls of the young ; 
who will not long after them with the bowels of Jesus Christ ; who will 
not travail in birth until Christ be formed in them; who will not feel 
necessity laid upon them, fully and faithfully to teach the gospel ; who 
will not wrestle with God, that He would water with the influences of his 
Spirit the precious seed. By this stratagem Satan succeeds in prevent- 
ing Sabbath schools being as effectual as otherwise they might be, in con- 
verting sinners, in making angels glad, in causing the Redeemer to see of 
the travail of his soul, and be satisfied. Let us all, then, examine our- 
selves, whether we be in the faith ; whether, in the sight of God, we are 
in a justified or in a condemned state ; whether, were we now to die, our 
spirits would ascend or descend? Oh, let such as are in doubt concern- 
ing these important matters, give to their souls the benefit of such doubts. 
Let them suppose that they are not yet true Christians, and as sinners, 
ready to perish, let them at once come to Christ. As the drowning man 
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grasps the plank between him and a watery grave, let such cling to the 
cross ;—it only is between them and eternal death. Feeling their need of 
2 Saviour, let such look to Jesus, as the very Saviour they need. Then, 
constrained by love to the Good Shepherd, it will be a delightful task to 
feed his lambs ; rejoicing in God’s salvation themselves, it will be easy 
and pleasant to teach young transgressors his ways. And such teaching 
is not likely to be in vain; sinners, it may be expected, will be saved 
and converted to God. 


POPULAR AND ABSTRACT TEACHING. 


For a long period it has been the practice, in teaching the different 
branches of education, to commence with the technical terms and rules, 
and close with the familiar details. Thus, in teaching grammar, we be- 
gin with the parts of speech, and we learn the nature of a verb from the 
definition, “ A verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or to suffer.” 
’ So, in learning astronomy, children are taught, in the first instance, the 
terms ecliptic, equinox, solstice, &c.; they are afterwards made acquainted 
with the relations of the heavenly bodies ; and, last of all, with the more 
popular and interesting facts connected with the sun and planets of our 
system. The same method has been pursued in teaching religion; not to 
the same extent, indeed, for the Bible, our great text-book, refuses to be 
taught in this manner—but as far as systems of theology, or logically 
arranged catechisms, could effect it. Of late years doubts have been 
expressed of the value of such methods of instruction. In Taylor's 
‘Home Education, Abbott's ‘Way to do Good, Gall’s ‘ Philosophy of 
Education, and other works, this technical manner of teaching has been 
vigorously assailed, and a more natural method proposed. Thus, in 
‘aaching astronomy, it is proposed first to acquaint the pupil with the 
wore interesting facts of astronomy, and then lead him on to more difficult 
generalities ; and, in teaching religion, instead of commencing with 
general views of man’s duty, or with definitions of faith, repentance, or 
prayer, to begin with historic examples of the duties we design to in- 
culcate. 

Believing that the last—the popular manner of teaching—is unques- 
tionably the superior, and attaching considerable importance to its more 
general adoption, we are anxious to set before our readers the grounds on 
which its superiority rests. i; 

We may first, however, by two examples, explain more elearly what 
is meant by Abstract, and what by Popular teaching. Suppose a person 
were toask, “ What is true religion!” we might answer, “ The essentials of 
true religion are faith and love. Faith, which implicitly receives every- 
thing which God reveals of himself, and everything he commands us to 
do; and love, which finds its supreme happiness in adoring the character 
thus revealed, and in obeying the commandments thus enjoined.” Or we 
might select a few examples of piety, as Abraham’s faith, David’s devo- 
tion, or Paul's zeal, and present these as illustrations of true religion. 
The first is an abstract, the second a popular answer. Or, if we were 
asked, . W hat is sin?” we might reply in the words of the Shorter Cate- 
chism, “Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the law. of 
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God.” Or we might adduce the idolatry of Jeroboam, the covetousness of 
_Achan, or the treachery of Judas, as sins; in the one case, we would give 
an abstract, in the other, a popular answer. The great difference between 
‘the two being this—that, in popular teaching, the main attention is given 
to facts, examples, details, and particulars ; in abstract teaching, we chiefly 
‘inquire after general traths, and logically arranged systems. In popular 
teaching, we seek for blossoms and fruit ; in abstract, for the root and trunk, 
~The Shorter Catechism may be regarded as a finished model of abstract 
teaching ; the four gospels as the perfection of popular teaching. Now, 
_ 1. We prefer the popular to the abstract, because by it we make truth 
to be better understood. Thus, a person would have a better idea of his 
duty to God from detailed examples of piety, as those of Daniel, Samuel, 
or Josiah, than by a disquisition on the words, “ Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God, and to enjoy him for ever.” Unbelief will be far better un- 
_ derstood by an account of Peter's abortive attempt to walk on the water 
than by any definition ; and the manner in which the love of riches 
chokes the word, by the simple story of the young man who had great 
"possessions, than by a philosophical analysis of the operations of the mind, 
or an abstract statement of the danger of riches. The experiment may 
_be made with perfect confidence on any uninstructed mind. 
_ The reason is obvious. An abstract statement of a doctrine or prin. 
ciple, with which a person is previously entirely unacquainted, conyevs 
‘no information to the mind whatever, because the person has no ideas or 
details to attach to the separate words. Thus, “ Sanctification is the 
work of God’s free grace, whereby we are renewed in the whole man 
after the image of God, and are enabled more and more to die unto sin 
_and live unto righteousness,” would be a definition quite unintelligible to | 
a person ignorant of religion—the words grace, renewed man, righteous- 
‘ness, having no meaning to him. Now, if you teach the doctrine with- 
out explanation, you have merely communicated a set of unmeaning 
terms. If, again, you give explanation along with it, before the explana. 
tion can be of much avail, it will require to be so full as to become popw- 
lar teaching, and thus you do in a circuitous manner what had better have 
been done directly. 

Now, if this be true of all classes of persons, it holds true to a greater 
degree of children ; and the younger the child, we require to be the more 
careful to avoid abstruseness. It is not till the tenth or twelfth year that 
children understand what a general law or principle is. A child will 
soon learn that, if he let go his ball, it will drop to the ground, and that 
‘as often as he does so, the same result will follow; but he is very far 
from reducing these particulars into a general proposition, or from being 
made any the wiser by having such a law as the law of gravitation an- 
nounced to him. You may teach a young child “ What man’s chief énd 
is,” and imagine you have got him to understand it by means of your 
varied illustrations; but we question very much if he has any distinct 
perception of the general truth, or that he sees its bearings beyond the 
particular examples which have been adduced. He will see, perhaps, 
how we may honour God in the disposal of our money, and in the honesty 
‘of our transactions, if these were the examples referred to; but they 
would only be individual eases of right actions, which take the mind but 
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All these remarks are applicable, in increased force, we think, when 
the truth to be understood is moral truth ; because, in order to understand 
moral truths, they must be appreciated. Now, it is not by the intellect 
alone, or chiefly, that-we appreciate moral excellence, but by the heart. 
As the hand may pluck fruit from the bough, and convey it to the mouth; 
but it is the palate alone that can judge of its flavour; so the intellect may 
gather, arrange, and present moral truth to the mind, but it is the heart 
that gives the verdict in its favour. Take an example. When we as- 
sert the being of a God, this isa truth which reason clearly understands ; 
but when we speak of God as holy, wise, and good, thongh the intellect 
may furnish innumerable evidences of these attributes, it is the moral 
nature that approves of them as lovely: or, again, the intellect is quite 
capable of adducing evidences of the zeal, talent, and disinterestedness of 
the Apostle Paul, but it is the heart that recognises his excellence. 
Now, such being the case—and we refer to the experience of our readers 
if it is not so—it is evident, that, when we would have moral truths appre- 
ciated, we must present them in a popular form. Even were the abstract 
the best form in which to communicate other truths, it would not be the 
best in religious teaching. The intellect needs an interpreter when it 
would speak to the affections; but popular examples are the mother 
tongue of the heart, and need no translation. We think it will now 
be evident, that, in order to make any general truth or doctrine under- 
stood, it is at once the easiest and most complete method to commence 
with individual cases and numerous details. 

2. Truth will be better remembered. Here, as before, we refer to ex- 
perience. If we wished to deter a boy from amusing himself with gun- 
powder, whether would it be the wiser plan to detail to him the proper- 
ties of gunpowder, its inflammability and explosive power ; or passing 
these by with a word, describe to him a fearful accident arising from the 
careless use of gunpowder? The latter would evidently be the more effee- 
tual warning of the two. So, we would more effectually teach a child that — 
God was omniscient, by describing how he saw Adam and Eve in the 
trees, Achan hiding his money, and Sammuel lying on his bed, than by 
proofs drawn merely from the nature of God, or from texts asserting in 
so many words his omniscience. 

The reason why truths thus communicated are better remembered is 
easily discovered. Besides being more memorable on account of their 
being better understood, they make a livelier impression on the mind at 
the time. The mind feels an interest in the story, and for sake of the 
story remembers the doctrine. Interest melts the heart, so that, like wax, — 
it takes on the impression more easily. The mind, we say, looks more 
intently at the truth at the time, and therefore more readily recognises it 
on a future occasion. The power which interest, in any circumstance, 
has to make us remember particulars connected with it, may be seen in 
the distinct remembrance which we will carry away with us of a town, 
its population, manufactories, &c., when reading an account of it in a 
Gazetteer, if some friend, in whom we are interested, has gone to reside 
there. Much of this interest, and consequent permanence of impression, 
is secured by a popular manner of teaching. 

Besides, more faculties are engaged in remembering details than abstract 
truths. Suppose we get the intellect fully to understand the doctrine. of 
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_ the omniscience of God abstractly considered, yet it is the intellect alone 
_ that has the care of it; but, if by popular examples we communicate the 
_ same idea, the imagination and the feelings, perhaps the conscience also, 
are interested in it, and we have thus a greater security for its permanence. 
The same reasons which make truth, popularly taught, to be more per- 
_ manently lodged in the memory, make it more easily available. Being as- 
sociated with many examples of daily experience, and being accessible by 
_ the avenues of feeling and imagination as well as of reason, many circum- 
_ stances will suggest it; and since it was received with pleasurable asso- 
ciations when first taught, there will be the greater pleasure in seeking 
to recal it. ‘Try any child, and you will see with how much more plea- 
sure he will be questioned about historical truths and the lesson deduc- 
able from them, than about the Catechism, unless the teacher indeed is of 
_ a very superior order. ; 
__ It is to be remembered, also, that almost all our other knowledge comes 
_ tous ina popular form. We learn the glories of nature, and the plea- 
sures of the world, and the temptations of sin in a practical manner. It is 
- absolutely necessary, then, that we should deck our religious instruction in 
_ the brightest colours, to prevent it from being lost in the busy throng 
of recollections that fill the mind. 
; 3. Popular teaching will have most influence on pract’ce. It must have 
more infiuence on the life, because of its truths being better understood 
and remembered ; but in addition to this, it is to be considered, that 
until the mind draws practical inferences from abstract truths, they can- 
not influence the conduct. Now, these inferences man’s corrupt nature 
- is very reluctant to make: consequently, when abstract doctrine is mainly 
taught, the mind easily evades its obligations. But with popular teach- 
- ing this is not so easy. Apart from the reflections which ought to be 
- made on any historical lesson, there is in the narrative itself something 
caleulated to arouse the conscience or engage the sympathies; the duty 
also being set before the mind in such a practical shape as it is in history, 
the mind is not left to dupe itself with the excuse that the duty is im- 
possible. For example, in dwelling on the hypocrisy of the Pharisees, 
who attended the synagogue to watch Jesus curing the withered hand, 
we cannot fail to touch practically on some of the very forms of hypocrisy 
which the children practise. 

If these arguments are trne, it must follow conclusively that the popu- 
lar method of instruction is the best ; for a method which secures a better 
understanding, a better remembrance, and a better use of the truth, can 
have no competitors. The abstract form of instruction has its uses also ; 
but it ought to be left to a later period of education. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 


SEARCH FOR SCHOLARS. 


In the course of my search after scholars, (see Vol. IL., p. 236,) I met 
with many, who, while they were ready enough to promise almost any- 
thing one liked to ask, never got any farther. At such a time, it is well 
to remember how frequently we required to be sought, and how often our 
broken vows have been borne with. All cases of this nature, moreover, 
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may not be hopeless. I shall mention one for the encouragement of my 


fellow-labourers. 
I asked and received the apparently most cordial consent of a woman 


to send her children to school. On the following Sabbath, finding they 


did not make their appearance, I called to inquire the reason. The 
mother admitted that they were not at the school, but gave no reason for 


their absence, and 1 did not think it good policy to press her for one. 


Another promise was given and broken ; and another and another ; all 
this time [ was treated with the utmost frankness and cordiality. Seeing 
at last that this appeared a hopeless case, and thinking that I might spend 
my time more profitably in trying others, I determined to let her alone for 
a few weeks, saying to her, that my visits were perhaps getting trouble- 
some, and that it seemed not-to be convenient for her to send her children 
at present ; she made no particular reply, and I took leave. A fortnight 
afterwards, I was agreeably surprised by the sight of this very woman’s 
three children marching into the school, and coming up to me to see what 
classes they were to go to. I may add, that they attended regularly for 
a long time. 

“ Have you any children here?” said I to a poor, though cheerful-look- 
ing couple. “ Yes, sir; ower mony o’ them, the wife and me sometimes 
think, when we have little to give them.” “ Are they old enough to come 
to the Sabbath school?” “ Are you seeking them, sir?” “ Yes; I hope 
you will let them come.” “ With all my heart; I would like to see them 
brought up in the fear of their Maker.” “I was just going to say the 
same,” said the wife, her face beaming with satisfaction; “but, 22 
here her countenance assumed another expression, and she looked doubt- 
ingly at her husband. After a short pause, he said, “ Will you let them 
come to the school, they are not very well dressed?” “ Never think about 


that.” “I was afraid that you would not like them to come, unless they. 


were better dressed than they are—they are badly off just now.” “ We 
never think that bad clothes need hinder any one from coming to the 
Sabbath school.” “Tam glad to hear that,” said the wife, apparently 
greatly relieved ; “ you will just get them as they are, sir, and I am sure 
I hope you will do them good.” 

Another family showed the reverse of this spirit. A door was opened 
to me by a woman, disclosing to view, in the miserable little room beyond, 
a small party of six or seven men and women busily engaged in talking, 
singing, drinking, and cursing. A sudden silence ensued, when one of 
the women cried out, “ Whisht! it’s a missionary.” I got no farther 
than the doorway, and proceeded rather hastily (seeing that my absence 
would be more welcome) to make my usual request, “Had they any 
children?” “Yes.” “Would they come?” “She didna ken—she would 
see—she never heard of the school before—she did not know what it was 
for,” &c., &e. All this time, she was bringing the door closer and closer: 
and thinking it bad policy to wait until it was shut, I asked once more if 
she would, at least, let the children come, and try how they would like 
the school ; she gave an unwilling consent, and the door was shut imme- 
diately. Singularly enough, the children came very regularly, in spite 
of the unpromising outset. 

I sometimes met with suspicious people, who needed patience and some 
policy in dealing with them. One of this class, a woman, opened her 
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door the smallest possible space, demanding in a shrill tone what I wanted ; 
and it was not till I had exerted all the frankness of manner of which I 

was capable, and had pled with her for five or ten minutes, that her door 

as well as herself began to give way, and I was invited into the house. 

On another occasion, the usual questions had been put, and I proceeded 
to urge on the father of the family the need, duty, &c., of sending his 

_ children ; he heard me in silence, and when I had concluded, rather aston- 
ished me by asking abruptly, “ What will you give?” “Give!” I repeated 
involuntarily. “Yes; what will you give, if I send my children?” “No- 
thing ; we never give any thing to ” «And do you not give them 
twopence or fourpence a-week if they come?” “No; certainly not.” 
« Well, I don’t think I'll let them come,” said he, in a disappomted tone, 
and then added coaxingly, “ Come, now, just give a little, and I’ll allow 
them to go; I'll leave it to yourself what it is to be.” “ My business is 

_ with the souls of your children, not their bodies ; and if you expect them 

or yourself to get any pay for coming, you are much mistaken.” And I 
explained to him the nature and object of a Sabbath school; he consented 
to let the children come, though with a very bad grace. This was not 
the only oceasion in which I found it necessary to state very plainly that 
payment was not to be looked for in any shape ; parents, in some cases, 
seeming to think that they were laying me under an obligation to them 
by giving their consent. : 

“T cannot let my boy come just yet.” said one man, “his clothes are 
so bad.” “ Let me see him,” said I smiling, “why! his clothes seem to be 
well enough; his face and his hands are dirty, but they will wash.” “ He'll 

_ maybe be at you in two or three weeks, I expect to have him better clad 
then.” “ Well, I do not like you to send him against your will. Would you 
like to come to the Sabbath school, James?” “ Ay, I ken a laddie that’s 
gaun.” “ You can think about it,” said I, turning to the parents, “and I 
will call back again in a week or so, and see about your children ;” so say- 
ing, I bid them good-bye, they being apparently glad at the short respite. 

On calling a second time, I was met by the same excuses, though the 
children themselves seemed willing enough to come. After a few minutes 
had passed, the father broke off the conversation to show me a picture of 
Christ, in a gilt frame and glazed, the whole of which cost him, as he 
coolly told me, about a pound or twenty-five shillings, and that he had 
bought it yesterday to give as a present to a friend. I tried to show him, 
as mildly as I could, that the money ought to have been devoted to the 
good of his family; he assented composedly to all I said, and then asked 

_ the question for which purpose he had brought out the picture—* What was 
the meaning of these two words at the foot of the engraving?” T looked, 
and saw in small letters, “ Hcce Homo,” and telling hira the meaning, en- 
deavoured to lead his mind farther onwards, that he might “Behold the 
Man” of the New Testament. The family listened, but made no reply, 
and I was obliged to leave without succeeding. . 

It was pleasing to find that soon afterwards the children came to the 
Sabbath school of their own accord, ragged and dirty as they were. Their 

_ regardless parents being quite ignorant where they were no the Sabbath- 

_ day, untii 1 went and told them some weeks after; and finding their chil- 
dren had attended two or three times already, they did not think fit to 
molest them, and they accordingly continued at the school. 
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“Strong drink,” that slayer of thousands, though it seems to deadeu 
almost every feeling, and puts an effectual stop to personal exertion, does 
yet, in many cases, leave enough of feeling in parents to wish that their 
children may not be drawn into the same vortex ; and though the wish is 
not strong enough to enable them to give precept force by example, yet 
they will cheerfully weleome any one who secks to act the part of a 
parent to their helpless young ones. It was, perhaps, in this way, that 
I got such a cheerful consent from the parents of four children to allow 
them to become Sabbath scholars. Both father and mother showed their 
“haggard cheeks and hollow eyes,” and that bloated and debauched ap- 
pearance, (even had they made no acknowledgment, which they did,) 
that told but. too plainly that they were going through some of the last 
stages of intemperance. The children attended regularly enough, except- 
ing when their clothes were taken to be pawned, to satisfy the cravings 
of that debasing appetite of which their parents were the victims. 

It was after a number of unsuccessful applications that I found myself 
at the head of a “stair,” opposite a little door that scarcely looked as if 
it could be the entrance to a human habitation. I was a little cast down, 
and disposed to be hopeless from the previous half-hour’s experience ; and, 
thinking te myself that this would be the Jast application I would make 
in the meantime, I knocked gently ; the door was opened immediately 
by an old woman, who no sooner saw me than she cried out im perfect 
delight, “ Come away, come away in, ye’re the vera kind I want to see— 
come away, and sit down—I'm sure ye're tired—I’m sure your legs maun 
be wearied with going up and down tke lang stairs.” In I went, nothing 
loth—the house or room was poor-looking, but neatly kept. I sat 
on a decayed chair, while she took the humble three-legged stool. I 
found her to be a lonely widow, her children being all married or dis- 
persed; yet she was not lonely, for God was with her. The kindness, the 
Christianity of my welcome, almost exceeded anything ever I met with. 
She told me, that, though a member of a church, she was not visited, and 
that there was very seldom any one came to speak with her, and “no 
one that she could open her heart to.” She seemed, so far as I could 
judge, to be perfectly sincere, and indeed “ shining like a light in a dark 
place ;” for, among the fifty families in the court where she lived, she was 
the only one that seemed to “care for these things.” In the course of 
conversation, she mentioned that the Sabbath-breaking, the drinking, the 
blasphemy, and iniquity of every kind, that went on in the place, was 
fearfully appalling ; and that she often wondered that it had been left so 
long untouched by a missionary. When she knew the errand on which 
I was come, she did not fail to give me good counsel and comfort in her 
own homely way. “ Dinna ye be wearied of your work, for ye have a 
gude cause; and a gude Master to help ye ;” with much more to that effect. 
After a very interesting conversation, she invited me to come as often as 
IT pleased ; and I departed, certainly with a much lighter heart, and in a 
greatly superior frame of mind, so much was I affected by intercourse 
with this godly old woman, “one of God’s hidden ones ;” and assuredly 
the kingdom of Satan was the worse for it, for I could not help imme- 
diately making a vigorous, and what turned out to be a most successful, 
foray in that place of darkness. 


In concluding these notices of my search after scholars, I may remark 
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that I was forced to go frequently to my closet for private prayer when 
engaged in these exploring expeditions, feeling that there only could I 
obtain strength for this great work. There is something truly heart- 
breaking, to go through scores or hundreds of families, and find most of 
them to have the same dark tale to tell “of sin, and guilt, and woe,” with 
scarce a ray of light to relieve the gloom. Many other instances there 
were, also, where a love of sin in its grossest forms existed along with a 
dim consciousness of danger; but at the same time almost no wish to 
escape, or any thought of that love which made the Saviour “ resist unto 
‘Plood, striving against sin.” The thought of these things caused the 
work to appear great while the labourers were few, and made it so 
heavy a burden as almost to crush the mind under its weight, compelling 
me to hetake myself to that refuge, “Cast thy burden on the Lord, and 
he will sustain thee.” 


SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS AND TRACTS. 
“Tn all thy ways acknowledge Him.” 


- A minister, who has been in the habit of giving traets and books, 
selected as suitable and useful for young people, to be read by his Sab- 
bath scholars, lately made an inquiry into the apparent effects of his 
means of doing good. His inquiry extended over a space of several 
years. He asked the teachers under his superintendence,—who were for 
the most part persons who knew the value of the truth themselves, and 
diligently sought to spread it to others,—to give in returns of what they 
had observed as the fruit of this mode of trying to do good among the 
young people. Some of the answers returned were as follows :—“ I can- 
not say I have seen any real good done by the tracts ; but there are 
some that read them with care.” Another: “I have not heard of any 
blessing by reading the tracts.” Another: “I have found sometimes 
that the children have never read them.” Another: ‘‘ The parents of 
the children take more interest in them than the children themselves do.” 
Another: “Several of them are a good deal interested in some of the 
tracts, especially the missionary records, and all kinds of missionary in- 
telligence.” Another: “Not any particular good that I know of.” 
Another: “Some are interested in what they read in the tracts and 
books ; for occasionally, when I am speaking to them upon the psalm 
which they have been repeating, or upon the Scripture lesson, they will 
say, ‘I was reading about that in my tract.’ One day I was speaking 
to them about swearing, and one little girl looked up and said to me, — 
that she remembered of reading in ‘The Swearer’s Prayer’ that every 
oath was a prayer.” Another simply says :.“ Not any.” ; 

Now, it is quite true that unperceived good may be doing by this feeble 
instrumentality, and that the vessels are at all events “ filled with water 
to the brim ;” and so afterwards, if the Lord come to turn water into 
wine, will contain more of the best wine of the kingdom. But still, is it 
not worth our present inquiry, Why are the results so inadequate ? Every 
one knows the time, and labour, and pains-taking bestowed now on chil- 
dren’s books and tracts ; and every Sabbath school almost ayails itself of 
the use of these. Why, then, is there so little fruit? For what one 
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school reports is just a specimen of what all the rest report, on the 
whole. 

May not the reason be this,—we take this tract or book distribution 
as a wholesale way of doing good? it costs us no self-denial,-no cross- 
bearing. Instead of ourselves giving a pointed rebuke, or with our own 
voice tenderly pleading with that wayward soul, we take up a book or 
tract and say, “This will do the work! it is so excellent!” There is 
often no faith put forth in giving them, and no prayer poured forth when 
they are given. ‘The idea that it is “seed sown,” has often led teachers 
to look for no immediate good ; and the verse “ Bread cast upon the 
waters,” may have misled some into the feeling of there being no urgent 
need for present and constant prayer and faith in regard to such. 

If the above statement of experience in this department, be not a fair 
specimen of the general results of other Sabbath school teachers’ expe- 
rience in the same, some of the readers of this Magazine will kindly state 
so. And perhaps some others may also add a word or two, in the way 
of an urgent and rousing call on teachers, and ministers also, to direct 
more faith and prayer to this sphere of benevolence—books and tracts. 
If blessing is to follow to any extent, we must go about this work in 
active faith. It is branches of the true Vine that bear fruit—branches 
abiding in it. ‘“ Without me ye can do nothing.” 


CHILDREN’S SINS. 
“ Remember not the sins of my youth.”"—Psal, xxv. 7. 


Ir is often useful to draw attention to a particular point. It might 
put an edge on the confessions of teachers in their classes, and give a 
more vivid view to them of the thorns and briers they have to pull up, 
were they often to note down the besetting sins of their class. Ina Sab- 
bath school, where outwardly there is much decorum and quietness, the 
following returns were given in on this subject :—“I notice in my class 
pride and self-will very evident.” “In my class, (one of little girls,) the 
scholars are set upon having their own way, and are much given to little 
quarrels among themselves when left alone.” “In my class,” says an- 
other, “the boys and girls like to be praised for learning well, and seem 
to think that if they learn well they are a great deal worthier than the 
rest.” “A love of dress among the girls, and the wish to be thought 
cleverer than others, are very obvious sins.” Another says: “Love of 
dress among the girls, and talking about their dress and examining it 
when the class is done. Also, I have noticed among them all the fear of 
being laughed at by their companions. I have observed, that if one of 
them is impressed for a time, soon, for fear of being noticed and laughed 
at, he will try to speak to his companion.” Another writes thus: “A 
hard heart, and a want of the sense of God’s presence, are too evidently 
the besetting sins of my children.” “Some sin by making their lesson a 
task, and some learn their task only on the Sabbath-day, or even when 
they have come up to the school.” 

The youth of our land are in awful danger of becoming children of 
“Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin!” So many things done for them, 
so much of Christ shown to them, and yet they are not saved! We that 
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teach need to go apart often, like our Master, and pray till our heart is 
yearning with compassion over them. Have we much of this tender pity 
and real love for souls? What a remarkable verse is Job xx. 11, “His 
bones are full of the sin of his youth.” It is (as the reader may observe 
by the Italics) more properly, “ His bones are full of his youth.” The 
whole tenor of his youth affects his after life, and his eternity! Habits, 
(moral and spiritual,) frames, feelings, modes of thought, give a bias to 
his life, and to his eternity / Even if saved at last, still there is likely 
to be a defectiveness about his spiritual character, arising from judicial 
chastisement for the neglected past, as well as from natural effects; all 
evidencing the truth of the verse, “ His bones are full of his youth.” 


USE AND ABUSE OF METHOD. 


“Mernop is the path to be followed that we may arrive at a fixed 
end; but to follow it safely, it must itself be determined by the end 
which is proposed. Too much care cannot be bestowed on method, since 
on it success chiefly depends; but it is of importance not to be prejudiced 
in fayour of an exclusive method, as several ways may equally lead to 
the same end, and as it may be useful to change means and conduct ac- 
cording to circumstances. ‘The Sabbath was made for man, says the 
gospel. It is the same with method, which should only be a means, not 
an end. 

“Tt is necessary to haye method, without being entirely devoted to 
any particular system; to have principle, and to apply it with discern- 
ment to proceed with order and regularity; not to go by chance, but to 
walk towards an end, following a road marked out beforehand. But to 
follow an exclusive system, whether it be named from Pestalozzi or Jactot, 
[Stow, Gall, or Mempriss,] and to apply it obstinately, without making 
any distinction as to times or places, and without regard to persons and 
circumstances, is perhaps the greatest misfortune that can happen to 
teachers and pupils. There are no good methods but such as are applied 
freely and independently. Methodism [slavish adherence to method] is 
fatal everywhere ; because, in adhering to the means, the end is neglected. 

“ The supreme principle of all method is, therefore, to have a clear and 
deep conviction of the end to which education in general ought to tend : 
this conviction is like an intellectual compass, which should constantly 
be consulted. It does not dispense with other arts in teaching, but it is 
the soul, and indispensable condition of them all.” 

These words—which we have taken from the work of Willm of Stras- 
burg, on education—we entreat our readers to ponder seriously. They 
contain most important and seasonable truth. Why is so much precious 
time wasted in our schools in the hearing of mere lessons? Why are 
catechisms, neither explained nor understood, in such extensive use through- 
out the country? Why will questions be asked out of the Bible lesson by 
the half-hour, not one of which has any bearing on the great wants of 
man, or the great truths of the gospel ? Why, in short, is knowledge put 
before practice, information before education? Why ? but because method, 
or system, has usurped the place of the end of method—the salvation of 
the soul ; and this “intellectual compass” has been deliberately set aside, 
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as if idly pointing to a region which it were hopeless to reach. The pur- 
pose for which Sabbath schools were established, was not to hear children 
repeat over the Bible—not to compel them to commit the Catechism to 
memory—not to load their memories with psalms, hymns, or paraphrases 
——not to catechise them, directly or elliptically, or picture out either 
words or things :—it was to prepare the soul for heaven, and to adopt 
any, or all of these means, as far as, and no farther, than they had a 
direct bearing on this great end. 


JUVENILE CRIMINALS. 


Faw of our readers are perhaps aware of the number of young persons 
of both sexes, who, in our own city, are continually undergoing tuition 
in crime, and in process of training for becoming confirmed and desperate 
criminals. 

It must have struck every attentive observer as one of the most pain- 
ful features attending criminal prosecutions in this country, not only the 
number of young persons, but the extreme youth of many who are the 
objects of these prosecutions; and it is a melancholy fact, that the greater 
number of those who become distinguished, either for the number or the 
nature of their crimes, have begun in early youth. During the year 
ended 30th September, 1846, upwards of 1100 young persons of both 
sexes, under 21 years of age, were committed as criminals to the prison 
of Edinburgh. Of these, about 650 had attained the age of 16 years ; 
while the remainder consisted of boys and girls, whose ages varied from 
8 to 15 years. Of this number we have found about 7 children under 8 
years of age; 11 above 8 and under 9; 20 above 9 and under 10; 32 
above 10 and under 11; 46 above 11 and under 12; 47 between 12 and 
13; 81 between 13 and 14; 77 between 14 and 15; and 129 between 
15 and 16; and these not for the first, but, in many cases, for the third 
and fourth time. 

It is common to find children of 10 or 12 years of age chargeable with 
three or four criminal convictions ; and these, though in most cases igno- 
rant of the letters of the alphabet, are already familiar with the intrica- 
cies of crime. 

We have thus presented to us the appalling fact, that, in one year, in 
Edinburgh alone, notwithstanding the increase of hospitals and schools, 
above 1100 children had become chargeable with crime; and that just at 
the period of life when surrounding influences excite and confirm those 
habits by which the future character is determined. 

At no period, probably, are there fewer than 5 or 600 young persons 
at large, in our own city, who have, at one time or another, been con- 
victed of crime; and who, in all probability, are pursuing the same course 
for which they have already been punished. These are, for the most part, 
of the same ages as those who attend our Sabbath schools, ranging from 8 
to 15 years; and it is easy to see to what dangers the young are exposed 
from intercourse with such. The tendency of evil is to propagate itself ; 
and, by the young criminal, something of the nature of a triumph is 
experienced when he succeeds in inducing another to associate with him 
in his guilt. From a record of the early history of some of these juvenile 
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criminals, taken at random, I find that no fewer than 60 per cent. ascribe 
their first entrance on a course of crime to the influence of bad com- 
panions. 

It may be asked, Has not the imprisonment of these juvenile criminals 
a tendency to deter them from the commission of crime? In some cases 
it has, unquestionably, especially where domestic government and discip- 
line are in healthy exercise on the youth’s return home; but, in the great 
majority of cases, the experience of imprisonment removes the restraint 
which the fear of it imposed, and the young criminal, knowing the worst 
of it, returns to his evil courses, and pursues them with more of cunning, 
but with less of fear than he did before. For what is the condition of many 
when leaving prison? The poor child, whose hunger prompted him to 
steal, anticipates no kindly welcome on the expiry of his sentence: all 
his experience of home is one of pinching want—of cruel neglect—to 
which even his experience of prison discipline affords a favourable con- 
trast. Hence, it not unfrequently happens, that the boy whose first 
offence was stealing bread, returns, after the expiry of his sentence, not 
to his parents, but to some of those haunts, numerous in our city, where 
juvenile thieves associate for purposes of plunder. In such society the 
work of that youth’s destruction is speedily accomplished, the restraints 
of conscience become feebler, and finally withdraw, and a life of crime 
becomes a thing of choice. 

What marvel if he soon becomes a prisoner, not as at first, for some 
petty crime, but for one more daring? Evyery successive conviction, as 
it finds him more hardened in guilt, leaves him less susceptible of reli- 
gious impression. As the character becomes worse, the heart becomes 
harder; and he who at first stole with trembling, and heard, with deep 
emotion, the consequences of sin in the world to come, becomes, in time, 
a hero among the guilty, and ultimately sits in the “seat of the scorn- 
ful.” 

« Bvil men wax worse and worse ;” and nowhere is the truth of this 
more strikingly illustrated than in the case of juvenile criminals. Crime 
becomes a passion, and so powerful is its demoralizing influence on the 
mind, that, in many cases, the youth, after proceeding a certain length, 
seems, in a short time, absolutely incapable of restraining himself from 
it. Numerous are the instances in which youths have been rescued from 
the influence of evil associates, and placed in circumstances fayourable 
for the development of honesty, and every possible inducement presented 
to strengthen principle, in vain; they have speedily returned, “like the 
dog to its vomit again, and the sow that was washed, to her wallowing 
in the mire.” at 

The two following painful cases may be taken as illustrations :— 

J. D., a young man, naturally shrewd and intelligent, had been early 
left an orphan. His parents were Roman Catholic, and in that faith he 
himself had been educated. JBereft of parental supervision, he speedily 
became an associate of profligates, and, for many years, was distinguished 
for the success with which he eluded detection. she 

When we first met him, he professed to be under deep conviction of 
sin, and, I believe, really felt alarmed about his soul. For a short time 
the errors in which he had been instructed obscured his perception of the 
divine mercy in the salvation of sinners ; but gradually, through the 
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patient and persevering study of the word of God, in which exercise he 
seemed to delight, a new light dawned upon him, and he professed to 
find peace in the atoning blood of Christ. During the interval between 
his first becoming alarmed, and his profession of faith in Christ, this 
young man gave every indication of being sincere. There was nothing 
in his manner, in the slightest degree, indicative of deception ; but, on 
the contrary, the exercises of mind he underwent, as the truth gradually 
broke upon him, were, in every respect, such as one in his position might 
be expected to experience. At the period of his liberation he was, to a 
considerable extent, the object both of hope and of apprehension. To man, 
he seemed, if not one of its subjects, at least “not far from the kingdom 
of heaven;” and yet the issue seemed doubtful. Not long, however; for 
a short time he did “run well,” but was “hindered.” Temptation assailed 
him, old associates gathered round him—he fell. The evil spirit which 
had been expelled for a time, returned with seven others worse than 
himself to the house “swept and garnished ;” the young man committed 
a crime, more daring than any for which he had been previously con- 
victed, was found guilty, and is now a convict in a distant land. 

G. T. was the child of godly parents, in a large shipping town in Eng- 
land, who early instructed him in the truths of the gospel. At the usual 
age he was apprenticed in a large manufactory, of which his father had 
the principal charge. Here he became acquainted with some dissolute 
young men of his own age, whose society, after work hours, he preferred 
to his father’s house. The restraints of home gradually became disagree- 
able, and at last intolerable ; so, without informing his friends, he left the 
town with one of his companions. 

For two years he led a wandering and unsettled life, without once 
corresponding with his parents; and when, at the end of this period, I 
met him, he had assumed a false name, that his fate, which had for some 
time seemed probable, might be concealed from those who knew him. 
For a long time he seemed unwilling to communicate anything that might 
lead to the discovery of his history; but, at length, after repeated conver- 
sations, he unbosomed himself to me, told me his real name, and expressed 
his earnest desire to forsake the course he had been leading, could he 
be again admitted to his father’s house. After some time this was accom- 
plished. His parents received him as one alive from the dead; and 
though, as yet, he had given no evidence of evangelical repentance, it was 
hoped that, by being withdrawn from the scene of his guilt and shame, 
and from the companions of his crimes, he might be preserved from pro- 
ceeding farther in the “ depths of Satan.” And so he was for a time ; 
‘ but a few months only had elapsed before he was a criminal again, and 
now he is undergoing a sentence of transportation. 

Hach of these individuals represents a class, to one or other of which, 
we are persuaded, may be referred the majority of those who now throng 
our penal colonies, Youths, dissimilar in the privileges and opportunities 
of their early life, fall under temptation; thoughtlessness (under which 
term a large amount of juvenile depravity lies hid) for a few years may 
be the characteristic of both—both gradually become familiar with crime, 
perhaps with its punishment; by degrees domestic associations are severed, 
and new and more dangerous ones formed; eyil habits become confirmed, 
and the character of the man is determined; the desire to do well is 
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given up before the opportunity is finally lost, and with both crime be- 
comes a thing of choice. So far their courses are alike, and for a few 
years may run parallel. By and by those of the one class, under the 
influence of divine truth, become alarmed ; the strivings of the natural 
conscience, partially enlightened, are mistaken for the work of the 
Spirit of God; a temporary and partial reformation is the consequence. 
Those of the other class, beginning to feel the hardness of the way of 
transgressors, like the prodigal in the “ far country,” and remember- 
ing those early enjoyments, upon which memory lingers, as the only 
sunny spots in the path they have trodden, become desirous to return ; 
opportunities are presented and embraced, and for a season they may 
seem to run well. But all this, in both cases, where the issue is not con- 
version to God, is, in truth, a hardening process, as the result shows. 
Temptation returns to both, and a deeper fall is the consequence. 

These facts suggest the following, among other lessons : 

1, That if the existing amount of crime is to be diminished, religious 
instruction must be brought to bear upon those who are now pursuing 
criminal courses. 

2. That if the progress of crime is to be checked at all, it must be by 
means of the religious instruction of the young. 

3. That if we would prevent any increase in the number of criminals, 
the young, the very young, all the young, must be speedily overtaken 
with religious instruction. 

The extension of the Sabbath school enterprise seems to us the only 
means by which these ends can be accomplished. 

Let the Sabbath school teacher ponder these facts, also as an incentive 
to continued perseverance. He is apt to become weary in well-doing, 
because he may see no present good accomplished ; but he sees not, and 
probably thinks not of, the evil he is preventing. If he be the means of 
preserving his scholars from contact with crime, by charging their con- 
sciences with that truth which sayes and sanctifies the soul, he is doing 
more for the moral regeneration of mankind than the most enlightened 
system of jurisprudence, or of social amelioration, can ever hope to effect. 

Edinburgh, August 19, 1847. J. M. J. 


ON DISTRACTING THE ATTENTION OF CHILDREN. 


Mocs has been written, apparently to little purpose, the science being 
yet in its infancy, on gaining the attention of children ;—we propose, in 
the following article, to offer some practical directions on distracting the 
attention of children, a science which has now nearly reached its ma- 
turity. 

1st, The first direction which we offer on this subject is, Let care be 
taken to avoid any systematic classification of the scholars. In a class of 
eight or ten scholars, for example, the ages of the children may vary from 
five to about twelve or fourteen. If the acquirements of the scholars 
vary as much as their ages, so much the better; thus, if some can read 
fluently, and others are ignorant even of the alphabet—if some are learning 
the first questions, “ Who made you?” “ Who redeemed you?”—and others 
have got as far as, “ What is effectual calling ?”—the object will be effec- 
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tually secured. For the scholars having each a different lesson, of course 
it is only necessary for one to pay attention at a time; and when any 
general remarks are made to the whole class, they must be repeated to 
each in succession, in language suited to the different circumstances of 
each ; the rest, in the meanwhile, will have ample leisure to employ 
themselves in the way it best pleases them. 
2d, For those who have it not in their power to secure a class com-. 
posed of such heterogeneous materials as the above, we may suggest the 
plan of giving different lessons to each scholar; or, which will serve the 
same end, taking no pains to make all the scholars learn the same lesson. 
Let one bring a psalm, a second a hymn, and a third a paraphrase ; let 
one bring a proof of the divinity of Christ, another of the corruption of 
the heart, a third of the inspiration of the Scriptures, and a fourth an 
illustration of faith. Examine one child on a passage in Luke’s gospel, 
and another from the Acts of the apostles, and we think, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the teacher cannot fail to gain his object. There is a spirit 
in children as well as in their seniors, which makes them estimate their 
lesson quite as high, at the least, as their neighbour; and since they 
have repeated and been examined on their own lesson to their own and 
their teacher’s satisfaction, why need they give any heed to what their 
fellow-scholars say? Do not all the remarks of the teacher apply now 
to the other scholars, and not to him. 
3d, A third plan, which some may prefer to either of those mentioned, 
is, to avoid interference with the children’s actions while they are in the 
school: lay the rein on their necks; allow the happy buoyancy of youth 
to have free vent; do not curb and check the free expression of their 
feelings. This method sueceeds best when the superintendent and teach- 
ers act in unison, in which cases the opening and shutting of doors, the 
going out and in, the shifting of seats, the occasional squabbles among 
the scholars, and the incessant noise of their voices, will go far to make 
attention of any sort, and, most of all, devowt attention, impossible. If, 
through the perversity, however, of the superintendent and the other 
teachers, their co-operation cannot be obtained, it is surprising how much 
may be effected by a single individual. By the teacher shutting his eyes 
to the actions of his pupils, and his ears to their words—by allowing 
them to read when he is speaking, or to turn their backs upon him, or 
_to sleep, or to converse—with little difficulty the end which is aimed at 
will be attained. 
4th, If any think the methods which we have proposed unconstitutional 
and extreme, they may adopt some of the following: To speak in a very 
low tone of voice; to pace from end to end of the class, addressing only 
one scholar at a time; to speak straight on for several minutes in a level, 
monotonous tone of voice; to use a great many theological and scholastic 
terms; to take out the watch or look up to the clock every few minutes ; 
to catechise the children from a written paper or a printed book; to warn | 
children against sins and crimes which they have no opportunity of com- 
mitting, such as political or literary ambition. By any of these ways 
the most eager attention may be blunted in a very short period. It ma 
be objected to some of the methods proposed under this head, that they 
do not take sufficient account of the curiosity of children ; that, if we 
speak in a low tone, they will be the more anxious to hear what we haye 
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to say, and, if we address their neighbour, they will be curious to ascer- 
tain what is said. It is very remarkable, however, that one of the facul- 
ties, least in exercise in the Sabbath school, is curiosity. Whether children 
get too much, so that their curiosity is surfeited, or whether the quality 
of what they receive themselves gives them no relish for that of ther 
comrades, or from whatever cause it may arise, certain it is, we may leave 
this faculty out of the account in settling the present question. 

doth, and lastly. Come late to the school, or, what is preferable, stay 
away once or twice every month. By coming too late, the teacher is 
sure to find his class in the best possible condition for being experimented 
on in any of the above-mentioned methods. It usually depends on the 
turning of a straw, we may say, at the beginning of the school, in what 
mood the scholars will remain during its continuance. Now, by giving 
them five or ten minutes of their own free-will at first, you have put the 
decision in their own power, and, as cavaliers say, they will take the bit 
in their teeth, and let those stop them who can. By being occasionally 
absent, the same purpose is attained with less personal inconvenience. 

We may state, in conclusion, that these are no airy dreams, no wire- 
drawn conclusions, no untried theories—they are the results of a long pro- 
cess of observation and experiment, in schools wide apart, of all classes, 
and all ages; and so confident are we in the soundness and success of our 
principles, when fairly tried, that we invite any sceptical reader to step 
into the first school he can find, and there he will see one or other of 
them so vigorous and active, as to set his doubts at rest at once and for 
ever. 
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Ir is difficult for those who are well clothed and fed, and living ir 
the midst of the comforts and elegancies of life, to realize the condition 
of others who are, from whatever cause, as it were starving in the midst 
of plenty that is not theirs;—the poor, the miserable, naked, “standing 
in need of everything.” 

“ Poor wretches !”—sighs a middle-aged gentleman, sitting at a comfort- 
able fire in his parlour on a cold wintry night—* Poor wretches ! how I 
do pity those who are without fire, food, and clothing, on a night hike 
this ;” and he draws himself yet nearer the cheerful blaze, and turns his 
thoughts to something else. The picture either falls short of the reality, 
and is too faint to raise up any very great emotion—or the mind cannot 
be troubled, or is incapable of painting what it perhaps never has seen— 
yet how poor is the consolation of those who satisfy themselves with such 
transient thoughts! who substitute barren emotions for the active benevo- 

nce of the heart! 

4 Aad is there nothing analagous to this in the Christian world? We 
fear itis so. Weare content to let a little feeling usurp the place of active 
duty, thinking that if we have that, our consciences should be satisfied. 

A Christian parent has his children gathered round him on a Sabbath 
evening, and as they listen to the words of truth that drop from his lips, 
or join together in singing the songs of Zion, he looks round with pleasure 
and complacency, blessing God that his children “ are not as others,’— 
liars, swearers, evil-doers. How is it that such a parent may frequently 
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be found contenting himself with little more than a mere expression of 
sympathy for those whose children are not so favourably circumstanced ¢ 
Are there not many who do not get even so faras this? Is it not a 
common occurrence, for Christian men and women to give vent to their 
indignation in showers of expletives—such as, “ Young rascal,” “ Black- 
guard,” &c., &c.—against ill-doing children, when very probably they, 
to prevent their evil courses, never moved so much as a little finger ? 
How such inconsistencies can be reconciled, let our consciences answer. — 

There are two particulars, in connection with this subject, which it 
may be useful to notice. sf, Our love to Christ, and views of what 
Christianity and duty to our fellow-creatures is, are all narrowed and 
contracted as long as we stop short of making our affections embrace 
anything, save the whole world Jying in wickedness. This seems so 
common-place and self-evident, that no Christian man would think of 
denying it; and yet, in daily practice, we fear that much guilt hes on 
the church in this respect. We look at present in vain for a general 
personal exertion among members. A few visit, a few distribute tracts 
or teach in the Sabbath school; but the great majority seem not to reflect 
that Christ has a call on them for personal exertion—“ for their time as 
well as their money.” Why should their endeavours for good be con- 
fined within the limits of the family circle? Did not the Redeemer say, 
“ Ye are the lights of the world.” Can we reply to this, or are we mute, 
and feel “that our hearts condemn us?” Alas! so it is with many pro- 
fessors ; they have “light in their dwelling,” but they leave their neigh- 
bours without to the “ blackness of darkness for ever.” Surely there is 
among us much of that disposition that made a “certain lawyer who was 
willing to justify himself,” say, “ And who is my neighbour ?” 

2d, The sight of misery operates much more powerfully on the mind 
than the hearing of it; and if Christians would only rouse themselves, 
and go forth among their near neighbours, they would probably find that 
the love sleeping within them would be called forth into action by con- 
tact with reali distress. “Go ye into the highways, and compel them to 
come in.” Are we not required to do this still? Is there no occasion 
for such exertion now? Let the records of the city missionaries tell! 
They bear witness that we have darkness among us as deep as that of 
the idolatrous Hindoo, or the benighted African,—darkness that may be 
felt, both among the young and also those of maturer years. 

The dense ignorance, even of the understanding, sometimes met with 
among our crowded city population, is perfectly appalling, and seems 
almost incredible to those who have not yet seen it to be their duty to 
go in person and entreat their perishing fellow-countrymen for Jesus’ sake. 

Some time ago, I had occasion to make inquiry after a Sabbath scholar, 
and, in doing so, met with an opportunity of asking for children that 
might be willing to attend the school; and a short account of an inter- 
view with a family, may serve to show the need of personal exertion. 

On being admitted into a small, dirty-looking room, in a narrow turn- 
pike stair, I found present four individuals—father, mother, son, and 
daughter. I got into conversation with them; but it was evidently very 
distasteful to the father, for, after casting some uneasy looks around, he 
fairly rose and left the room ; the son, a boy of about sixteen or seven- 
teen, very soon followed his father’s example ; and there remained only 
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the other two members of the family. After a few words addressed to 
them they became communicative enough, and seemed not to consider 
my Visit an intrusion. 

While speaking as earnestly as I could of the necessity of seeking for- 
giveness through Christ, I was interrupted by the mother bursting into 
tears, and crying, “ Ye may tell me of these things,—ye may tell me to 
think of the next world,—but what can I do? I have a drunken husband, 
and my son is going the same gate, and I toil for them to keep them in 
meat and clothes, and they go out, and sometimes I'll not see them for 
three days.” “ That is indeed very distressing,” said I ; “ but then that 
shows you have the more need to seek the things that belong to another 
world.” “That may be, but I cannot; busied as I am with providing 
for my family from morning to night, I have no time ; the troubles of 
this world drive the next out of my head: the rich may have time to 
think, the poor have not.” I thought of the cares of this world as well 
as riches choking up the word, and spoke accordingly, endeavouring to 
show the great importance of attending to eternal things. While occu- 
pied in this manner, something or other (I forget what) induced me to 
put a few questions to the daughter (a young woman of about twenty- 
two years of age, according to the mother’s statement), for the double 
purpose of speaking more closely to her case, and ascertaining the amount 
of knowledge she possessed. I give the principal questions and answers, 
and let them speak for themselves. 

“ Do you ever read the Bible?” “I cannot read.” “Were you ever 
in a church?” “No—never.” “Do you not know what people go 
_ there for every Sabbath?” After a considerable hesitation, she said, “I 

don’t know; but I have often seen them putting money into a plate at 
the door.” “Then you don’t know why people go to the church on the 
Sabbath-day ?” “No.” “You are not ill-pleased at my putting these 
questions?” “Not the least.” “ Will you let me ask some more?” “Oh 
yes,” said the woman, apparently wondering a little to know what I 
would be at. 

After a word of explanation about churches being used for the worship 
of God, I proceeded :—“ Do you ever pray!” “No.” “ Do you know 
who it was that made yon, and I, and every one?” Again she hesi- 
tated, her mother saying, “Oh, M , surely ye ken that.” I repeated 
my question, and, after a pause of a minute as if trying to recollect, she 
replied, “I do not know.” “Do you know that you have a soul that 
will never die?” She seemed not to understand what I meant, “Did 
you ever hear the names of the first man and woman!” “No.” “I’m 
sure you have heard of that,” again interrupted the mother ry “it was 
Adam and Eve you know.” “Did you ever hear of heaven 4 ns No, I 
dinna ken anything about it.” “Did you ever hear of hell?” “ Yes, 
many atime.” “When!” She gave me to understand she had heard 
the word used when people were speaking to one another. “ Did you 
ever hear of God?” “Yes, I’ve heard people saying ‘God’ when they 

‘were swearing.” “Do you know anything about him? where he is? 
what he has done?” &e. &c. To all these questions the answer was, “ No, 
I never heard of him but when people were saying, ‘By God.” “Did 
you ever hear of Christ Jesus the Saviour?” She looked at me com- 
posedly for a moment, and then gaye the sad answer, “I never heard of 
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him before."—A few more questions elicited the appalling fact, that, 
though having a good and sound mind, and possessing a tolerable share 
of knowledge of the ways of the world; yet, so far as religion was con- 
cerned, she was absolutely and entirely ignorant, and living daily without 
the least knowledge or thought of her guilt and danger. 

On turning to the mother, I found, that, after all, she was not in a much 
better state than her daughter. She had picked up a few religious 
phrases and used them, but could get no farther. “She could read,” she 
said, “and had once learned questions when she was young, but had for- 
gotten them all now. There was never any person at hand to put her 
in mind of them ; and I was the first one that had crossed her door for 
twenty years, that had ever said a word about religion.” 

After a lengthened conversation, I concluded by laying before these two 
of my unhappy fellow-sinners, the wondrous plan of salvation through 
Jesus,—stating it in such plain and simple language as I thought they 
were able to understand. Though apparently not much interested, yet 
they listened in silence, and with a kind of astonishment in their faces, as 
if I had been telling them some new and strange story, that they could 
but half comprehend. I quitted this dark dwelling, I trust, with this 
fervent prayer in my heart, “ Thy kingdom come.” 

For twenty years no one had spoken to the members of this house 
about eternity. Twenty years of darkness! Twenty years of sin! “Dark 
places of the earth!” surely this was one of them, for a more wretched 
family I scarcely ever met with, both temporally and spiritually. 

An instance of this kind may seem so strange as to appear almost 
incredible, and some may be ready to say, “It is impossible that such 
things can be ina land of gospel light.” Alas! this is not the first, or the 
only instance, that could be produced, where “ gross darkness” has covered 
some of the people of our own dear native land. Others may say, “Such 
ignorance could not long be in existence, without its being known or 
-some kind neighbour hearing of it.” Reader, listen! At the foot of the 
same “stair” where these people lived, there lived also one member of a 
Christian church ; across the street, directly opposite, eight yards off, 
there lived other five; and in the next stair, and through the wall, on 
the same story with this house of darkness, there was an elder and three 
professing followers of Christ ; and within a distance of a hundred and 
fifty yards, in various directions, there were five Christian churches, where 
the gospel was proclaimed every Sabbath-day ; and yet, in the midst of all 
this light was one of Satan’s strongholds of darkness keeping its place, 
its miserable inhabitants being allowed by their Christian (2) neighbours to 
sleep the sleep of death in the bondage of Satan, as if the voice of Jesus 
had never proclaimed “liberty to the captive, and the opening of the 
prison-doors to them that are bound !” 

Christian ministers, elders, and church members! can such things be, 
and is there no guilt lying at your door? or can you shelter yourself 
under the excuse, “My neighbour was perishing, but I knew it not!” 
Sabbath teachers! is there no blame resting on you, when you can allow 
any to advance from youth to maturity, without’ the message of mercy 
proclaimed to their never-dying souls? Alas! the wicked are often 


“dying in their iniquity, and no man layeth it to heart.” Will their 
blood not be required at our hand 2 
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When one of the blessed martyrs was burnt at the stake for circulating 
the Bible, his dying prayer, in the midst of the flames, was, “ Lord, open 
the eyes of the king of England !”—let our earnest and incessant prayer 
be, “Lord, open the eyes of the Christian church!” that the need may 
be felt by every member of personal exertion in forwarding the great 
work of bringing in the heathen of our own land to the fold of the good 
Shepherd. 


AN EVENING IN A SENIOR CLASS OF BOYS. 


Tue class consisted of about 20 boys from 13 to 17 years of age; all 
had enjoyed a tolerable education, and all were now apprentices. The 
hour of meeting was six o’clock, in a school-room appropriated entirely 
to this purpose. The teacher opened the room ten or fifteen minutes 
before six o'clock. He had arranged everything, when in dropped two 
boys—two of the quietest and most serious in the class; of one, especially, 
the teacher had some hope that God’s grace had touched his heart; the 
other lived near his house, and was his companion—boys at this age 
never like to be alone. “ How are you to-night, James?” said the teacher; 
“T am glad to see you; and you, too, Alexander. It is near the hour, 
did you see any of the class at the head of the close?” “ Yes, there are 
four or five of them, William B , and some of them.” “ Why are 
they not coming?” “ William B said he was not coming back to 
the class.” “ Why?” “ He did not say.” In rushed three or four, and 
as the clock struck six, half the class was there. After waiting the cus- 
tomary three or four minutes, the door was closed and locked. The psalm 
was then given out; but ere a verse had been read the bell was pulled 
violently ; but, as it was tied, they then commenced kicking at the door. 
When the singing was concluded, the teacher went to the door, and found 
three or four more standing without. ‘“ Who was making that noise?” 
said the teacher. “It wasn’t me,” said one; “nor me;” “it was that boy 
that ran down the close.” ‘“ Why are you so late?” “It was just six 
when we were at the head of the close.” “That cannot be, unless you 
stood at the head of the close. I waited till three minutes past six; now 
take your places quietly.” The prayer was ended, when in came ano- 
ther. “Why so late, John?” “Couldn’t get my tea sooner.” “Iam 
sure your mother would get it sooner, if you would ask her; I must see 
her about this.” 

The teacher then inquired if the boys were at church, and asked each 
to repeat his text. “Why were you not at church?” “TI had to go to 
the Post-Office at three o’clock,” said an apprentice to a newspaper print- 
ing-office.” “Have you always to got” “Yes.” “ Well, I am very 
sorry for that.” Here the door was assailed again. “Open the door, 
Alexander.” In came three boys, heated and excited. One carried a 
small piece of thorn in his hand, behind his back. “ Where have you 
been?” “Taking a walk.” “It is near half-past six, and I told you 
last Sabbath that it was wrong to take a walk when you should be at 
the class, and you have done it again. Your parents think you are 
at the class, and I will call and let them know if you repeat this.” 
“ There is no other time when we can get a walk,” said one of them, 
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sullenly. “I will speak to you at the dismissal of the class about that ; 
such interruptions J will not permit.” 

Turn up to the 41st chapter of Genesis—the story of Pharaoh's 
dreams. “ What was the subject last Sabbath, William? What were the 
lessous in it? Some one whispering; I will not go on. What is the mat- 
ter there?” “He is pricking me witha pin.” “I am not; I have no 
pin,” retorted one of the walkers. “Give me that piece of thorn,” said 
the teacher—it was thrust into the pocket. “Take care and do not dis- 
turb me again with it.” 

The passage regarding Joseph’s release from prison, and adyancement 
in Pharaoh’s palace, was read; and, in spite of inattention and sundry 
interruptions, the story was attempted to be fixed in the minds of the 
class, and then the following lessons were attempted to be driven home, 
by repeated illustrations and questionings :— 

1. Regarding God—his faithfulness ; he never forgot Joseph; his wis- 
dom is unsearchable. What a strange way of raising Joseph to power! 
His providence rules over all ; the seasons, &c., fulfil his pleasure. 

2. Regarding Joseph—his godliness, ver. 16, 25, 51,52; his prudence 
in the counsel offered ; how few provide for the future; God’s Spirit will 
fit a man for every duty, ver. 38. 

As the last point. was before the class, the conduct of the boy who had 
been checked for disturbing the class with the little branch of thorn be- 
came insufferable. He had been repeatedly spoken to in private pre- 
viously. He was an old scholar, and the teacher well remembered when 
that boy had sat, with tears in his eyes, listening to the instructions of 
the Sabbath evening ; but, alas! the tears had frozen, and the heart was 
hard and cold as ice now. The time when the evil to the class evidently 
preponderated over the probability of benefiting the boy seemed to have 
come. “ Robert,” said the teacher solemnly and affectionately, “I have 
tried every means in my power to prevent you injuring your. own soul ; 
you have refused to do what you knew to be right ; and, for the sake of 
the class, I must now do what I threatened—dismiss you from the class 
until you can be here without preventing others from getting the eood 
they would otherwise get. Robert, I never, never expected it would 
come to this. I have loved you, and tried to pray for you often, and I 
love you and will pray for you still, that you may feel Christ’s love, and 
repent of your sins against him. Farewell, Robert; we will pray for you 
here to-night, and 1 will see your mother to-morrow.” The boy would 
hardly wait these words; seizing his bonnet, he rushed to the door, making 
as much noise as possible, and muttering, “ Very weel—plenty 0’ Diana 
as bad as me.” ‘“ Are you coming, Jamie?” “Good nicht.” The teacher 
finished the Scripture exercise, which occupied about forty minutes. After 
this, two or three pages of the Pilgrim’s Progress were read and explained ; 
versions collected from four or five of the boys ; intimations were ceil 
regarding the library and the missionary collections ; a few words were 
said regarding the boy that had been expelled ; a short, earnest prayer 
was put up for him; and the class closed at about a quarter to eight 
o'clock. é Two or three of the boys remained, at the teacher's request, to 
speak with him privately. One of them, out of a situation, was invited 
to come and see him at home during the week, and thus the evening was 
concluded. 


dag, 
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TRIFLE NOT. 


I was standing beside a Sabbath school teacher, on a Sabbath evening 
—before him sat eight or ten children. ‘The opening exercises of the 
school were over, and he began his work by asking one boy what was 
the lesson for the evening. The boy could not or would not tell—it 
was in the 19th chapter of Luke, giving an account of Christ’s entry into 
Jerusalem. The teacher made them first read over the passage, and then 
he asked them the following questions: “Where was Christ going ? 
Where was he?” He then dwelt fully on the localities of Jerusalem— 
fully illustrated how far Christ was from the city—inquired, “What Christ 
did?” and “What he said?” “Who he said it to?” &e.; and repeatedly put 
each question to different scholars in a most leisurely way. They answered 
equally indifferently. I waited anxiously for the time when explanations, 
&e., would cease, and when he would show that he sympathised with the 
tears shed over sinners, and exhibiting the love of a Saviour, apply it to 
the hearts of these scholars. I looked at the clock, I saw the superinten- 
dent resume his seat at the desk, and suddenly my teacher seeing it too, 
closed the book, and, with a self-satisfied air, say, “‘ Now that will do— 
you have done very well!” I was startled, I felt this was trying, and 
that I had often done something similar. I thought that, perhaps, some 
of these cheerful faces might, ere another week, be pale, and these bright 
eyes dimmed ; I pictured a dying bed, and a dying scholar; I shuddered, 
I thought death laid his bony finger on my arm, and said, “No such 


- trifling ; see that you trifle not !” 


On entering another school, I found all quiet save one voice—a pleasant, 
clear voice it was—repeating the 51st psalm. I found it was that of a 
little girl of nine or ten, standing in the centre of the room reciting the 
psalm she had committed to memory during the week; it was a volun- 
tary exercise, and the reward was the applause of a public recitation and 


aticket. She was followed by two or three more, who repeated some a 


chapter, and others a hymn. I inquired, at the close, of the teacher, and 
found that the exercises of the school consisted in first each of the classes 
repeating questions and proofs, with two or three verses each scholar ; 
this was followed by the public rehearsal for about half an hour, and then 
the evening was closed by a general exercise from the desk, generally, he 
said, on some of the questions for the evening, just to make them remem- 
ber what they learn: surely, I thought, the memory of these children 
gets enough of work. As the teacher and I walked homewards together, 
T realized better the injurious effect of such teaching ; and, affectionately, 
I asked my friend to beware of acting as if he thought his dear scholars 
would be sanctified or saved by committing anything to memory. He 
said it isa good thing to have the memory stored with Scripture when 
we are young. He had often heard how thankful old people were for 
having acquired such a store when they were young, and how useful it 
was to them afterwards. He had taught this system for a long time. It 
is a good thing, but not the best thing ; and when God gives no promise 
of heaven to such a service, why should any teacher sit with souls uncon- 
yerted around him, Sabbath after Sabbath, and trifle thus? Satan can 
quote Scripture, and the memory will not fail to do its part, even where 
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hope is gone for ever; but to spend so large a portion of a brief, brief 
hour in storing the memory, while the heart is Satan s,—Oh, for a voice 
from these regions of despair to send home the admonition, Trifle not 
thus | 

« Tell us a story, Mr. ,” exclaimed two or three boys at once to” 
their teacher, an agreeable, cheerful, well-informed man of about middle 
life. “ Will you be quiet, then, if I tell youa story?” “ Yes, yes,” ex- 
claimed the boys, as they leaned forward in breathless anxiety, almost 
falling off their seats to catch the first word. “ Well, then, there was 
once a man,” began the feacher, and a very nice story followed for about 
fifteen minutes. When it was finished, the class remembered that he 
promised to tell them a missionary story; and, though the lessons for the 
night were only half taught, the missionary story followed. It was about 
a missionary in India, and how he travelled to a Rajah’s country—the 
palanquin—the bearers—the robbers, &c.; and then the court—its mag- 
nificence—and what the Rajah said, and what the missionary said— 
neither of whom, by the way, said much to the purpose ; and the story 
was abruptly concluded by the bustle of the adjoining classes changing 
their seats for the closing exercise. I noticed particularly that, in neither 
one story nor the other, was there any leading truth impressed on the 
class—it was just a story without a moral; the boys had been amused, 
but not benefited. Had the teacher played some lively tune, or sung 
a comic song, he would have served nearly the same purpose. This, 
however, would have shocked the good man most dreadfully, while I 
found the other mode of amusement was his habitual practice—habitual 
trifing ! Undoubtedly it was. Teachers must have stories now—the 
old-fashioned, uninteresting way will not do; but instead of using stories 
merely as a means of conveying truth and saving souls, they are quite 
content, and so are their scholars, Sabbath after Sabbath, to spend the 
precious hour—the only one in all the week to many when their souls 
are professedly attended to at all—in telling stories! Would that the 
teacher could get a glimpse of the narrow way and the strait gate, and 
see how many are rejected, how few gain the entrance, he would not 
trifle thus! ‘rifling, in a Sabbath school teacher, is not teaching, or do- 
ing anything wrong in itself, it is ony putting what is comparatively 
trifling in place of the one thing needful ;—it is only forgetting the short- 
ness and uncertainty of time, the magnitude and importance of eternity, 
and the value of an immortal soul ;—it is only losing sight of the nearness 
of death and judgment, of heaven’s glory and hell’s woe, of Calvary’s 
cross and a Saviour's love. The teacher that remembers not these things 
when he is teaching, may well suspect he ts trifling. 


To the Editor of the Scottish Sabbath School Teachers’ Magazine. 


Dean Str,-—I have not been able to overtake so many places during 
the last quarter as before ; the month of September was not a good month 
for having meetings, owing to so many being from home. The towns I 
have lectured in are Inverary, Campbelton, Johnstone, and Greenock : I 
have also had more private meetings in a good many other places. j 

There is very much more to encourage the teacher in his hallowed 
labours than will be easily credited by those who are always ready to 
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say, “Who hath believed our report?” The interest in our cause is 
surely, though perhaps slowly, progressing; and I have had many indi- 
vidual examples of success detailed of the most gratifying description. 
_ Some time ago, in passing over a wild moor, far remote apparently from 
modern innovations, I was arrested by a childish voice sweetly singing 
the hymn— 
‘ “There is a happy land 
: Far, far away.” 
It was the voice of a little girl, and she had been taught tho hymn at o 
school one or two miles distant ; but in that lone wilderness it came to my 
ear as gratefully as the little flower to the eye of the weary African tra- 
veller. This shows us how far the school is spreading, and wherever there 
is true piety, it will overcome all the obstacles of time or distance to ac- 
complish its purposes. In one town I visited, I found a school of about 
200 children gathered at seven o'clock in the Sabbath morning ; and last 
winter, in Glasgow, I visited a school, in which about 150 girls had been 
brought out at eight o'clock in the morning, though the snow was lying 
on the streets. ‘The old saying, “ Where there is a will there is a way,” 
is nowhere oftener verified than in the Sabbath school. In a village, 
some months ago, in which there was no Sabbath school, I took occasion 
to suggest the propriety of commencing one; and two or three ladies, who 
had been waiting for a gentleman to take the lead, resolved to delay no 
longer, and not without some misgivings, fairly started one on the follow- 
ing Sabbath. I have since learned that it is in a flourishing condition. 
I have heard of another school in a different town, composed of the lowest 
class of children, taught solely by ladies ; and it appears that though 
there are biggish boys amongst them, they behave remarkably well. We 
should not be too sanguine indeed on the first appearance of success ;—I was 
told lately of a girl who had been committed to prison when she was 
about 14 or 15 years old for theft. While there, she was well instructed, 
and professed great penitence as well as gratitude for the religious in- 
struction she received. After her imprisonment expired she seemed to 
continue in the same hopeful state of mind, and sent for her teacher to 
visit her. She became unwell, and, during her illness, expressed the most 
ardent faith in Christ, and a sure hope of everlasting glory through his 
name. She sent for her neighbours and companions, and, as people say, 
addressed them like a minister, and wrote religious letters—for she had 
been taught to write in prison—to her acquaintances. She was visited 
by many pious persons, and viewed as a signal example of the power of 
the gospel. These events occurred a few years ago ; but, alas for the 
goodness which is as the early dew! her old teacher was horror-struck 
a few days since, on entering a cell, to see this girl in prison again. She 
had been convicted of stripping the clothes from a child. An incident of 
an opposite nature was told me by a teacher :—One of the girls in 
his class, of whom he had the least hopes—so composedly did she seem 
to listen to his instructions—became il]. On his going to see her, and 
inquiring into her state of mind, what was his astonishment and delight 
to learn, that for three long happy years she had been rejoicing in Christ ! 
I may conclude this somewhat rambling communication with a fact 
which ought to stir-up to exertion the mind of every Christian who hears 
it:—A minister in the north of England, of considerable talents, left the 
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church with which he was connected, and became a Unitarian. From @ 
Unitarian he descended, till he avowed himself an Atheist, and, sad apos- 
tate! traversed the country railing on the faith he once professed. But 
here is the point to which we call the attention of every true friend to 
the young, of every friend of Christ. He took up a Sabbath school ; he 
gathered about a hundred children together. He taught them that the 
Bible was a lie of man; he taught them there was no future state, no 
sin, no Saviour, no heaven, no hell, no God. O Christians! where should 
you be when Satan has such work on hand?—Yours sincerely, 


Edinburgh. James [neuis. 
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FNiscellancous Conmunications. 
FOR WHOM DO YOU PRAY MOST? 


Reaper! you pray for your scholars; we trust not as a class only, 
but for each, one by one. Let us ask you, for which of them do you 
pray most—for the worst or the best ? Do you remember most before 
God the boy or girl who gives you no trouble,—who is quiet, well-be- 
hayed, and well prepared with their lessons? We fear you and I must 
answer Yes to this question. But should it be so? Should not our hearts 
yearn more intensely over the poor reckless, careless, graceless boy or 
girl, who, night after night, disturbs ourselves and our class? Like our 
Lord and Master, our errand is not to call the righteous but sinners to 
repentance ; and should not every act of rudeness, disobedience, and con- 
tempt of the truth, on the part of our worst scholar, send us to the 
mercy-seat, and make us cry especially for him, that God would signally 
glorify himself in his salvation. Many cases, in the history of Sabbath 
schools, prove that thus often the last has been first, and the first last. 

On the night of Stephen’s martyrdom, doubtless there would be many 
little praying companies, of two and three, met in Jerusalem. They had 
all heard how their brother had been “ chased up to heaven.” And some 
would tell, that, from a distance, they had seen the young man Saul 
urging on the murder ; and, lion-like, having tasted the blood of saints, 
had his thirst for it increased tenfold. What revenge should they take 
on him? Let him be prayed for, that the lion may become a lamb. And 
may it not have been in answer to these prayers, that Saul was stopped 
on his way to Damascus—and to hell? So should we do for our worst 
scholars. They are chief sinners, and God may let them signalize them- 
selves for sin, that they may be marks at which our prayers should be 
directed, even with strong crying and tears. 


DEATH OF AN OLD TEACHER. 


Mr, Aunxanper Prrricrew died at Calton, Glasgow, on the 22d Sep- 
tember last, in the seventy-third year of his age. For above half-a-cen- 
tury he was a teacher or an active director of Sabbath schools, and was 
regarded as the father of these admirable institutions in the locality where 
he resided. Mr. Pettigrew was no common-place, every-day character ; 
and the incidents in his personal history form a yery instructive page in 
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the “simple annals of the poor.” He was born in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow, of poor parents, whose death, while he was very young, having 
thrown him entirely on his own resources, he removed into that city, and 
at an early period settled down in the suburban district of Calton, where 
he passed the remainder of his laborious and useful life. The only educa- 
tion Mr. Pettigrew ever received was entirely the result of his own unaided 
efforts, prosecuted in moments snatched from sleep, or in brief intervals 
during constant and exhausting toil; and yet so successfully did he im- 
prove these few fragments of time, that he qualified himself, in after life, 
to become the sole instructor of several members of his family, who, 
while he industriously plied his shuttle, reeeived their education from his 
lips. Divine grace brought him in early life to a believing reception of 
the truth; and the richness, maturity, and cheerfulness of his piety, espe- 
cially in his old age, beautifully illustrated the advantages of early dedi- 
cation to God. He was a most enthusiastic promoter of Sabbath schools, 
and other means for the religious and moral training of the young. One 
of the last Sabbath evenings he spent on earth, within a few days of his 
death, he addressed one of these little assemblies,—a service in which he 
took peculiar delight, and which he was accustomed to discharge with 
unusual simplicity, solemnity, and impressiveness ; and seldom, indeed, 
did he fail to command profound attention. It almost seemed, at the 
close ef a hard day’s toil, to recruit his wasted energies to unite in the 
devotions of the prayer-meeting or the sick chamber, or join in the de- 
liberations of the missionary or Sabbath schoo] committee, and kindred 
scenes of benignant exertion. He was a man of great natural sagacity, 
simplicity, and guilelessness of character, and of a most active, benevolent 
disposition ; and was long regarded as a kind of oracle in his neighbour- 
hood, where his advice was often sought, and generally followed, in cases 
of nicety, delicacy, or difficulty. Thus this good man spent his days in 
honour and usefulness, though possessing none of the merely adventitious 
attractions of wealth or education ; and his memory is now associated with 
recollections of wise counsels, pious labours, and a holy, heavenly deport- 
ment. T. D. 


GOOD WORKS, 


Ir is a difficulty which we have experienced ourselves, and which other 
teachers also haye spoken of, to know how to teach the duty of doing 
good, without leading the children to imagine that it is by good works 
they shall be saved. 

The disposition to trust in self, is one of the first developed and last 
expelled of all the evil principles ; and we are not sure but that children 
are as much under its influence as those of riper years. It is in vain we 
have special lessons to show that the only road to heaven lies by the 
cross of Christ, and that they must come to ‘¢ to find direction for all the 
rest of the way. They hear the lesson, and go away, fully believing that, 
if they are good boys and girls, there is no fear of them. We may teach 
the duty of forgiveness, and warn them at the close, that they need not 
think, merely because they are of a forgiving disposition, they will be 
accepted ; they hear the warning, but their faith is in their doings for all 
we say. What is the best plan, then, for counteracting this tendency? 
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We know it will never be overcome until “the great change” effected by 
the Spirit is produced; but it is our duty to meet it, and restrain it by 
every possible means. We would say, then,— 

First, The two methods alluded to in the above remarks, are to be fol- 
lowed. We are, in so many words, to show that the only way of salvation 
is by faith in Christ, and we are to warn them, that neither they, nor any 
one, can climb to heaven on the top of their works. Our arguments, 
illustrations, or. warnings, may have little apparent effect ; but, though 
not all-powerful, they will have their own weight in dislodging the enemy 
from the soul. Their special use is this, that they are information 
lodged in the understanding or memory, which will be of the greatest use 
whenever the conscience is aroused. 

2. Teachers might frequently take occasion to show that none of the 
“ worthies” of the Bible passed the portals of Zion on the strength of 
their own doings, and that they needed a certificate from the King of 
the country, and that it was at the cross that their burdens rolled off 
their backs. Facts are more powerful than reasonings. A child will 
understand you better when you say Peter and Abraham did not get 
into heaven for what they did themselves, than when you say, you can- 
not get in for what you do. 

3. But, thirdly, and perhaps chiefly—Try to arouse the conscience, 
It is a seared: conscience which makes works its confidence ; and, on the 
other hand, it is an awakened conscience that discovers their vanity. 
Now, if in every lesson on duty, we press on our scholars the charge of 
sin in neglecting the duty, we shall be in less danger of making them 
legalists. If we show that the goodness God demands is goodness of 
all kinds, and each in perfection, and by minute statements bring one 
and another of the child’s actions to this high standard, the yet unblunted 
perceptions will shrink, we may hope, from appealing to works as a safe 
trust, when the soul must appear before its God. The conscience will be 
aroused, and its voice is never—“ By works you shall be saved,” but “ By 
the deeds of the law shall no flesh be justified.” 


Greenock. 


A PLAN FOR SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


_First, The school-room in which you meet on Sabbath, is the place 
best suited for having the library. 

Second, Once a-fortnight, on a week-day evening, would be often 
enough to have it open. 

Third, Appoint a librarian. I was surprised the other day to learn 
that there are some schools having libraries without a librarian. 

Fourth, Let the librarian take the books, and, Ist, Class them ; 2d 
Number them ; 3d, Make a catalogue of them. Some Nocieties will find 
this quite a new form of procedure. 

Fifth, A rule such as the following will be found useful::—That teach- 
ers, who are desirous that their scholars should receive books from the 
library, will give beforehand a note of such scholars, with their addresses, 
to the librarian, who shall grant tickets to the same—which tickets must 
be presented each time the scholars apply for books. ‘The tickets should 
bear on them the name and address of the scholar. 
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Stath, These tickets, on being brought to the library by the scholars, 
should be retained by the librarian, and transmitted by him to the various 
teachers, who again distribute them to the children. Thus placing the 
_ library under the control of the teachers, so that they may give books 
to whom they will. 

This plan as simple, and its advantages are manifold. 

Ist, The evils, of which the common mode of condiicting libraries is 
the cause, are removed. ; 

2d, Time is gained. The attendance of two or three teachers, once 
a-fortnight, for one hour, is quite sufficient to serve 150 scholars. 

3d, The books being all brought together into one library, a selection 
can be made better suited to the minds of the various children. 

4th, There will be no losing of books. With a well-qualified librarian 
this will be found to be true. I myself have found so by experience. 
Out of a library of 165 volumes, with 146 readers, not one volume was 
lost during 12 months. The same library, under the old system, consisted 
of 239 volumes, and with fewer readers, was, during the same period, re- 
duced to 165 volumes.—(rom a Correspondent.) 


A HINT. 


Tracuers of very young children who are not able to read, often find 
it impossible to give their classes a lesson to learn, as their scholars can- 
not be expected to be able to point out to their parents at home the 
hymn or text to be learned, and especially where there is no printed card 
_ of lessons for the school. We have found the following plan easy and 
efficient. Let the teacher write the lessons for the following Sabbath on 
little bits of paper, and give one to each of his scholars. They take 
them home to their parents, who are thus led to become the instructors 
of their children, and are responsible for their learning of the lessons. 
This, besides insuring, in most cases, the preparation of them, forms a link 
of interest between the teacher and the parents. 


TEACHING, NOT CLOTHING CHILDREN, THE S,S, TEACHER’S WORK. 


Nor only is a Sabbath school teacher impeded by the obstacles he finds 
lying in his way, but his well-meaning zeal often leads him to raise up 
obstacles to his success. I found this in my experience when I tried to 
clothe my scholars. My class is composed of girls about 12 years of age, 
mostly living in the same stair. When I began to take charge of them, 
I found, on visiting them, that they were very ill off at home. One poor 
girl in particular, a lively and most engaging child, was more than half- 
starved, and her clothing was very wretched. I had heard at meetings 
of this Union, and elsewhere, that our work was totally distinct from the 
work of clothing the poor, and the attempt to combine the latter with the 
former would be destructive to any school. This I believed; but as my 
scholar was very ill off indeed for clothes, I thought, that, to depart from 
my rule in this single case, could surely do no harm: accordingly, I pro- 
cured clothes for the girl in question. She happens, however, to have 
a very worthless mother, who immediately thought that she could get 
some clothes for her other children also. These I was so foolish as to 
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give her: and after her children had worn these clothes for three or 
four weeks, they were put in pawn, where they still are. Again I was 
induced to clothe a second time my scholar; but, after ten days, these 
clothes went the same way as the first. The mother applied to me a 
third time; but I told her decidedly, that I could give her children no 
more clothes. She was very indignant at this, and, as a punishment to 
me, forbid her children coming back to the Sabbath school—a threat 
which, I am sorry to say, she has carried out. So that my folly and 
ignorance has deprived three interesting children of the blessing of a Sab- 
bath school. 

The evil referred to, however, did not end with this family. As we 
all know, the inhabitants of a stair, in one of the poor localities of the 
town, are pretty well acquainted with each other: and it was soon 
known among them, that I had clothed the family referred to; and I 
had therefore very soon an application from the mother of another of my 
scholars, that I would give her girl some clothes. As this occurred a 
few days only after my first experiment, and as that seemed at that time 
to be turning out pretty well, I complied with the request ; and for two 
or three Sabbaths this girl attended church and school pretty regularly. 
One evening, however, she was amissing, and, on inquiry, I found that 
her clothes were at the pawnbroker’s. This girl however, be it remarked, 
still had the clothes, however miserable, with which she used to attend 
my class before my gift to her; but the mother discovered that these 
clothes, though good enough before, were not good enough now ; and this 
scholar was kept away from school for several nights for this reason, the 
mother thinking that this course would so annoy me as to induce me to 
agree to her request. On finding me resolute, she let her child again 
come to school. 

Though some may think the above facts rather too slender to draw 
lessons from, yet I will venture to do so. Christianity is God’s plan 
for making the world happy, and undoubtedly teaches us to clothe the 
naked. But God has given us the gift of common sense, evidently to 
use it in judging when and where it is expedient. Now, I would 
learn this lesson from the above facts, that depraved human nature 
has made it inexpedient to teach and clothe at the same time and place. 
Before we can have any reasonable hope of suecess in our work, we must 
be freed from the embarrassment of the jealousies and bad motives caused 
by our attentions to the bodily wants of some of our scholars. It is the 
duty of a clothing society to clothe the poor ; it is our province, as teach- 
ers, to instruct them in God’s will, and, if blessed in this, we will attain 
the former object; for principles will have been planted within them 
which will lead them to clothe themselves. 


THE HEART—WHO CAN KNOW IT? 


A pArntER who wanted a picture of Innocence, drew the likeness of a 
child at prayer. The little suppliant was kneeling by the side of his 
mother, who regarded him with tenderness. The palms of his lifted 
hands were reverently pressed together ; his rosy cheek spoke of health 
and his mild blue eye was upturned with an expression of devotion and 
peace. This portrait of young Rupert was highly prized by the painter ; 
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for he had bestowed on it great pains: he hung it up in his study, and 
called it Innocence. 
Years rolled along, and the painter became an aged man; but the pic- 
_ture of Innocence still adorned his study walls. Often had he thought 
of painting a contrast to his favourite portrait ; but opportunity had not 
served. He had sought for a striking model of guilt, but had failed to 
find one. At last, he effected his purpose by paying a visit to a neigh- 
_ bouring gaol. ; 
On the damp floor of his dungeon lay a wretched culprit, named Ran- 
dal, heavily ironed. Wasted was his body, worn was his cheek, and 
anguish unutterable was seen in his hollow eye; but this was not all: 
vice was visible in his face, guilt was branded, as with a hot iron, on his 
brow, and horrid imprecations burst from his blaspheming tongue. The 
painter executed his task to the life, and bore away the successful effort 
of his pencil. The portraits of young Rupert and old Randal were hung, 
side by side, in his study ; the one representing Innocence, the other Guilt, 
But who was young Rupert, that kneeled in prayer by the side of his 
mother in meek devotion? And who was old Randal, that lay manacled 
on the dungeon floor, cursing and blaspheming? Alas! the two were 
one! Young Rupert and old Randal were the same. Led by bad com- 
panions into the paths of sin, no wonder that young Rupert found bitter- 
ness and sorrow. That brow which in childhood was bright with peace 
and joy, in years became darkened by guilt and shame; and that heart 
which once was the abode of happiness, afterwards became the habitation 
of anguish. Fathers, tell the tale to your children. Mothers, whisper it 
in the ears of your lisping little ones. Teachers, tell it to your scholars, 
that they may know betimes the exceeding sinfulness of sin, and the ex- 
ceeding deceitfulness of the human heart. 


“WHO HATH DESPISED THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS ?” 


A sHort time ago I had an opportunity of revisiting a Sabbath school 
in which I had formerly been a teacher. During my stay in the neigh- 
bourhood I called on several of my old scholars, and endeavoured to 

impress on the minds of their parents the importance of continuing to 
_ send their children to school on the Sabbath. Some were perfectly in- 
different as to whether or not their children attended any school ; others 
thanked me, and promised fair. I did not remain in the place long 
enough to ascertain if they kept their word; yet I trust it may be en- 
couraging to my fellow-teachers who are also watching for souls, to learn 
that, in one instance, I had the happiness of seeing one of the dear chil- 
dren, who, having received a knowledge of the truth, was endeavouring 
to walk in it. With thankfulness let it be recorded, that this young 
person received the first lasting impression of divine things in the village 
Sabbath school. It is three years since she has been under the influence 
of a teacher's example and advice; but this work being, as I trust it 
was, of God, the power to keep her steadfast in the faith has also been 
his. C. HE. M. 

Would that the spirit that prompted a friend to communicate this 
would prompt others also! We do long to hear of a real revival in our 
Sabbath schools—of souls sayed from misery and sin, 
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TWENTY-FIRST REPORT OF AYR S. S. UNION, 1846-7. 


We should have noticed this last publication. The general state of 
the Union appears to be progressive; 49 teachers and 254 scholars 
added since last year. The present numbers are—28 schools; 216 
teachers ; 1948 scholars. We do not know whether this number of 
scholars amounts to one-fifth of the whole population or not; yet, from 
the circumstance noticed in the Report, that the search for untaught 
children, in some streets, was unsuccessful, we fondly hope it is so; and 
now, if they are thus all gathered together, what do they need but the 
outpouring of Christ’s Spirit on them? May they wait on God for it, 
and may the next Report bring such glad tidings ! 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


The Young Man's Aid to Improvement, Success, and True Happiness. - 


By “Mentor.” Fourth thousand. Guascow: Grorce GaLiie. 1847. 


THERE is a story told in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ of a man who re- 
solyed to go to Holland to become a teacher of English. He forgot, how- 
ever, that, before he could make them understand his English, he must 
understand their Dutch. This he could not do, so his visit was fruitless. 
In like manner, we have read prosy, pompous, ponderous books, full of 
advice to young men, the writers of which seem to haye forgot that all 
their good advices would be lost, if not actually read by young men. 
And what prospect was there of this, if they were couched in language of 
the most flat, dull, and commonplace description? The book now before 
us, however, is of another sort. It is the wisdom of age dressed in a 
garb alluring to youth. The sage maxims and advices seem often to be 
the observation of many lifetimes concentrated in an essence. We can 
testify from experience that they will stand the test. We read the origi- 
nal American publication of the same name, of which this is an abstract, 


several years ago, and have been often guided by the counsel which it 
then gave us. 


The Heart; Lessons for the Young. By J. Ferguson, Teacher of the Modet 
Infant School, Edinburgh. ©. Zizauer. Epry., 1847. 

Bible Prayers, Confessions, Advices, Resolutions, Desires, Answers, and 
Hacitements, arranged as a Catechism for Children. By J. Ferguson. 
Bible Lessons for Young Children. By J. Ferguson. 

Tue above are all useful contributions to the cause of Bible instruc- 
tion. The two little works first on our list are suited for scholars, the 


last for teachers and parents. We may notice them more particularly 
afterwards, 


The Book of Bible Characters. By Charles Baker. Third Bdition. 
Lonpon: T. Varty. Price 1s. 
Tuis is a list of Bible characters, arranged in chronological order. It 
would have been more likely to be useful, had it been either shorter or 


longer than it is. We cannot see the use of the questions appended to 
each character. 


THE 


SCOTTISH SABBATH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Marcu 1848.] “ LovEsT THOU ME P—FEED MY LAMBS.” [ Vol. III., No. 2. 


A LECTURE TO SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
BY THE REV. JAMES HAMILTON, REGENT-SQUARE CHURCH, LONDON. 


My Dear Friends AND FeLLow-LABOURERS,—You will scarcely expect 
me to say anything original or remarkable on a subject which has em- 
ployed so many vigorous minds, and so many powerful and fluent pens. 
Some of you take in the “ Scottish Sabbath School Teachers’ Magazine,” 
and besides the publications of Mr. James, and Mr. Gall, most, I presume, 
have read the very lively and very business-like book of a clever Ameri- 
ean, “ Todd’s Sunday School Teacher’s Guide,” and another work no less 
practical, “ The Teacher Taught.” The most that I can hope is to stir 
up your minds by way of remembrance ; and I shall greatly rejoice if the 


following remarks suggest to your candour or kindness any fresh motive 


or more effective method. 
1. It seems hardly needful to name it as the first requisite in a Sab- 


bath school teacher, a sincere and paramount love to the Saviour. A 
common teacher may be animated by many considerations. He may be 
an enthusiast for the classics, or for some branch of learning. He may 
have a strong affinity for the youthful mind, or be a zealot in the mere 
art of teaching; or he may be strongly impressed with the evils of popu- 
lar ignorance, and from philanthropic impulses may do his best for the 


diffusion of useful knowledge. But however much you may share such 


feelings, the mainspring of your action is a more sacred and lofty motive. 


You believe that the knowledge most comprehensive of present happiness, 
and essential to future blessedness, is the knowledge of Christ crucified. 
You believe that the event in our earth’s history by far the most amazing 
and the most momentous, was the visit of the Saviour,—-the incarnation, 
death, and resurrection of the Son of God; and you believe that the 
most significant and surprising facts which can be taught are those in- 
cluded in the story of redemption. And just as you believe that the 
most important hour in the history of an immortal spirit, is the hour 
when it is brought to the saving knowledge of Christ ; so you further 
believe that the truest joy is brought to Immanuel, and the highest glory 
to God, when a soul is turned from sin to the Saviour. And believing 
these things, you magnify your office. You see how solemn are the veri- 
ties with which you deal, and how sublime are the results at which you 
aim. But all the security and comfort with which you ply your work 
will depend on how far these verities are vivid to your own convictions, 


and these results dear to your own desires. If your own soul be filled 
E 
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with the grace and the grandeur of the gospel, you will contrive ways 
to expound it; and if your heart be burning with a Sayiour's love, it 
will be a joy and a relief to commend Him to others. Catechetical in- 
struction is good, and Bible exercises are good; but after all, the end and 
essence of Sabbath teaching is to explain the gospel and endear the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And this can be best accomplished by the glad eye and 
glowing tongue of one who exults in God his Saviour. In that genial 
moment when the faithful saying is sounding joyful to your inmost ear,— 
when you see into the soul of Immanuel capacious, compassionate, and 
piteously yearning,—when your own spirit is melted into sympathy with 
the Saviour’s spirit,—when one gospel is welling up in your bosom, and 
another gospel is glistening in your eye,—a text, or verse of a hymn, or 
a few simple sentences, will do more in the way of heart-work at such a 
propitious moment than years of dry routine. 

A young lady had charge of a Bible class of fourteen girls. She taught 
them conscientiously for years without any visible success. She then lost 
a very dear and intimate friend, and spent some weeks with the relative 
in whose house her friend died. During this period of sequestration the 
Spirit of God had been drawing her mind away from the world, and fix- 
ing it more intently on heavenly and everlasting things. At the end of 
these weeks she returned to her class; but now she met her old scholars 
with very altered feelings. She was filled with love to their souls, and 
had a desire to glorify God such as she had never felt before. She gave 
out a hymn, and such was the solemnity of her manner and the earnest- 
ness of her tone, that in the reading of that hymn one of the scholars was 
pierced to the heart, and was led at once to ery, “ What must I do to be 
saved?” The lesson for next Sabbath was the freeness of the gospel 
offer, and the young people were to search the Bible for instances. When 
they met that Sabbath, every heart was too full to speak, and the who'e 
elass sat silent, bowed before the felt presence of God. And the result | 
of this awakening was, that eleven of the fourteen pupils gave evidence 
of real conversion, and became exemplary followers of the Lord Jesus. 
On one or two Sabbaths of spiritual instruction—when the heart was 
full and God was glorified—a blessing rested which had been withheld 
for a long succession of conscientious but customary Sabbaths.* 

2. Another requisite to successful teaching is affection for the young. 
it was to this that Dr. Arnold mainly owed his pre-eminence as the head 
of a public school. Many who have held that position have been merely 
pedagogues. They have felt it a hardship to look after a parcel of boys, 
and have tried to save their dignity by a pompous stiffness or an awful 
severity. Dr. Arnold felt it no hardship to teach. He gloried in being 
a schoolmaster. He felt it a high calling, and all that was joyous and 
juvenile in his ardent nature, was in full sympathy with all that was 
young and eager around him. And just as every outbreak of depravity 
vexed his righteous soul, so every indication of goodness was sure to 
catch his eye and cheer his heart. The best of the lads he would carry 
off to his country-seat_ in Westmoreland to spend the holidays, and took 
in them as true and intense an interest as if they had been sons or younger 
_ brothers; and in this way, by being the friend of the scholars, he became 
the master of the school. And it is only in some such way that you can 


* Teacher Taught, p. 282, 
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attain a full ascendancy over your charge. In order to be the children’s 


pastor or the children’s teacher, you must be the children’s friend. And 
this is what some people cannot be. ‘They are severe and sullen, and 


_ little children share their spleen. They shake them and cuff them, and 


treat them as if it were a crime to be little—a bad sign of a human being 
that he has not grown big. And others who have not this savage humour 
are entirely wanting in fellow-feeling for the young. They are precise 
and formal, and cannot condescend to the little estate. To employ chil- 
dren’s ideas or children’s phrases, they fancy is almost as unmanly as it 
would be to go to sleep in a cradle, or walk the streets with a rattle ; 
and therefore, in talking to children, they use the same abstract and gen- 
eral language which they employ among their own coevals, But the 
true teacher is neither the patron nor the tyrant ; he is the friend of chil- 
dren, To the boys he becomes as a boy, and to the infants he becomes 
as an infant, that he may gain them all. And if it be not natural to him, 
grace can give him this congeniality with his youthful charge. Drinking 
of his Master’s Spirit,—that Master who with full consciousness of chil- 
dren’s perversity and sinfulness, but with equal consciousness of the im- 
portant place they fill in the kingdom of heaven, said, “Suffer the children 
to come to me,’—the disciple of Jesus makes it a conscience to be kind 
to children. He prays and labours to have his own soul filled with the 
Saviour’s exuberant benignity. He learns to look with new eyes on the 
little ones around him. He sees them in the light of the great hereafter ; 
he sees them in all the importance of their future history, and all the 
solemnity of their everlasting destiny. He cannot tell but in that class 


of his he is training up a Morrison or a Williams for the service of man- 


kind, or an immortal spirit for the service of God in glory. And amidst 


“all their fickleness and forgetfulness, all their infirmities and sins, he finds 


them full of interest. His kind and hopeful nature imbibes sprightliness 
from theirs, and his sincere affection beams out in that fascination which 
children perceive so promptly—a fascination which cold natures cannot 
counterfeit ; till in the same group where a spectator sees a parcel of 
children, he sees a band of youthful friends,—a little flock of the Saviour’s 
lambs,—and taking them as a dear deposit and a delightful charge,—- 
“Lovest thou me? Then feed my lambs,’—he not only tends them for 
that Saviour’s sake, but learns to feed them with somewhat of that Sa- 
viour’s lovingness. 

3. A third qualification,—or, rather, two qualifications in one,—are 
familiarity with scriptural truth, and felicity in expounding it. Should 
you ever visit the field of Waterloo, you could not do better than take 
Sergeant Cotton for your guide,—for this simple reason, that he has 
studied the subject. He was present in the battle himself ; but he did 
not think that circumstance enough, for, as he confessed to us, bis own 
share in the action did not give him much enlightenment. But having 
made up his mind to offer himself to visitors as a conductor and inter- 
preter, he spent eight months on the spot, reading every narrative of the 
battle on which he could lay his hands, conning the different maps and 
plans and despatches, and picking up all the anecdotes and incidents of 


‘which he could get hold, till he was familiar with the grand outlines of 


the engagement, and well furnished with its more curious details ; and 
then he entered on his ayocation, an intelligent and accomplished guide. 
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Ministers are guides. The children’s pastor is a guide. The Sunday 
school teacher is a guide. And, just like the preacher, the teacher should 
be fully furnished for his work beforehand, The grand outline of revela- 
tion should be so bold and vivid to his view, that, on the shortest notice, 
he could state it with unhesitating promptitude, and in the simplest terms ; 
and he ought to be so versant in scriptural details as to be able to variegate 
his instructions with endless instances from the Bible treasury. Before 
entering on his responsible office, it would be well for every intending 
teacher to examine himself regarding his fitness. “Am I master of my 
subject? Do I fully understand the gospel? Do I clearly comprehend 
the way in which sinners are to benefit by that gospel?—the way in 
which the gospel is to do them good? And can I state off-hand the great 
truths of Scripture? Am I at home in its leading doctrines !—am I 
thoroughly acquainted with its most interesting and important passages ? 
May | safely offer myself now as a Bible guide?” But besides knowing 
the truth, you need to tell it; and this is quite another thing. A man 
may be an adept in a science, and yet not “apt to teach” it. In Scot- 
land we have had few mathematicians like Professor Playfair. His mind 
was mathematical. He lived in a world of plus and minus, and his 
imagination revelled in its own landscape of cubes and spheres, enlivened 
with infinite series and impossible quantities. And in the Royal Society, 
or with brother sages like Hutton and Leslie, he could expound his dis- 
coveries ; but he was far too high and far too deep for the students in 
his college class. This was the philosopher's infirmity. He would have 
been a still greater man had he superadded the teaching talent,—had he 
been able, like the blind mathematician Euler, to make algebra an amuse- 
ment, and render the abstrusest of the sciences attractive to a child. There 
is no reason why the same person should not be profound and popular ; 
and, indeed, the man who is shallow dare hardly be simple. Next to 
enlarging his own views, and establishing his own convictions, the teach- 
er's great study must be the art of communication,—how to make the 
matter obvious and alluring to his pupils) And happily for you, my 
friends, the main part of what you have got to tell is narrative,—of all 
things the easiest told, a story. But still there is boundless scope for 
ingenuity, and need for anxious thought, how to tell that story; and he 
would need to have a full heart and glowing lips who could make that 
story as fresh, and wonderful, and affecting, as the Bible gives it. If 
speaking to children, he would need to forget that there are old people in 
the world, and must forget that he himself is old. With all the reverence 
due to the mighty theme, and yet with the great plainness of speech re- 
quired by his unlearned auditory, he would need to brighten up each 
sacred narrative ; and nowise daunted by repeated failures, should never 
rest till he can paint in words a panorama, and repeat off-hand a picto- 
rial Bible. And after a year or two of practice, should you learn this 
art of making the lesson plain and palpable, you will be better qualified 
z teach a Sabbath school than Dr. Owen or Isaac Barrow would have 
een. 

4. And besides this talent for simplification, it is very desirable that a 
teacher should have a warm and hopeful disposition. No doubt a phleg- 
matic teacher, if he be serious and faithful, will be more successful than 
his sanguine colleague who is withal light-hearted and desultory ; but it 
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is quite possible to be vivacious without being frivolous, and hopeful 
without being romantic or visionary. And in order to gain the hearts 
of children, it is needful to be fraught with expectation and fervour. 
Their sunny temperament shrinks away from all that is dark and 
gloomy ; and, what is worse, if they have a sombre teacher, by an in- 
evitable association of ideas, his shadow is apt to rest ever after on every 
religious subject. The gospel is pure and genuine gladness. It is God 
reconciled ; it is peace in the conscience ; it is the blessed prospect of 
glory. And did we tarry under its constant shining, its hopefulness 
should gild our countenance, and beam on all our movements. ‘The 
Christian and the Christian teacher should be an embodied gospel ; and 
if despondency or severity be our habitual temperament, we may be de- 
yout, but we are not evangelical. We have got a wrong version of the 
Christian revelation, and are giving forth an erroneous view of it. But 
more than this, few have ever effected anything important, as Reformers 
or Evangelists, who did not carry with them a genial atmosphere, and 
look at the brightest sides of things. The philanthropist is one who takes 
up a lump of rusty ore, and espies in it a bar of precious metal. He is 
one who dredges rags from the kennel, and sees them converted into 
sheets of virgin paper, ready for the poet’s pen, or the artist’s pencil. He 
is one who sees in an island of dirty savages a commonwealth of intelli- 
gence and piety not come as yet; and who discerns in a convict-ship a 
gymnasium for moral discipline, and the probationary school from which 
many a renovated and ennobled character may emerge. And he is one, 
who in a ragged class would detect the possible germ of many a virtuous 
and many a lovely thing,—so many problems for Christian zeal, and so 
many trophies for all-conquering and all-transforming grace. Luther, 
and Knox, and Howard, and Elliot, and Williams, all were sanguine 
men. They saw everything in rose-light,—in a warm light borrowed 
from the promises of God, and from the bright results to which their 
ardent faith looked forward. And if you would be a successful teacher, 
you must be sanguine. You must shed on your class some of this bor- 
rowed rose-light. You must not be daunted by any difficulty. You 
must not even be startled by any outbreak of depravity. And you must 
not despond, though hopes be only raised in order to be dashed again. 
Still look not at the turbulent spirits and sulky truants before you; but 
look at the Christian citizens and affectionate disciples into whom you 
hope to see them transformed. They are yet to be your joy and crown : 
take pains with them, therefore, though they be your present grief and 
cross. Hope the best, and this very hope will end in something good. 
«“ In due season you will reap, if you faint not.” , 

5. But the more conscientious a teacher is, and the more pains he 
takes, the more profoundly must he feel that something beyond the 
teacher is essential to insure success. The field may be beautifully 
ploughed,—the furrows straight as an arrow-flight,—and the seed-corn 
may be the choicest parcel, fresh, clean, and finely sifted, and brought 
from some famous farm ;—but there it has lain week after week, and 
skilfully harrowed in, but nothing comes of it. There is one element 
which the husbandman cannot command. He has no control over 
heaven’s bottles, and so long as the sky is blue the rigs are brown. A 
teacher may have a yearning affection towards the children of his charge, 
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They may be often present to his thoughts. He may delight in prepar- 
ing the Sabbath’s lesson, and may speak to them in the simplest and 
most winsome words. But if the Lord withhold his blessing, all his 
efforts will end in weariness of the flesh and prostration of spirit. But 
that blessing will not be withheld, if prayer, believing, earnest, and per- 
severing, ask it. That good gift, the Holy Spirit, your heavenly Father 
will assuredly grant to the teacher’s fervent intercessions. And this is 
the chief value of pastoral love,—whether it be the minister’s love to his 
people, or the teacher’s love to his scholars. It is not its immediate effi- 
cacy,—it is not its direct moral power,—but it sends that teacher or 
minister to God. It compels them to pray. When the feeling is, “ My 
little children, of whom I travail in birth until Christ be formed in you,” 
that solicitude can find no relief except at the throne of grace. It cannot 
refrain from prayer ; and prayer is power. God hears it ; and when for 
an object so agreeable to his will as the conversion of sinners, and the 
salvation of souls, there is every security that he will answer it. You 
may see the answer soon. You may find the good seed springing up in 
some tender heart. You may be called to attend the sick-bed of a 
Johnny Ross, or a little James,* and hear him, with dying breath, de- 
clare his love to Jesus. Or, when ready to despond, after years of 
labour, you may find a sudden recompense by surprising your scholars in 
a little prayer-meeting, or giving some other sign of youthful piety.t+ 
Or, looking over the list of your old scholars, you may find many of them 
now giving evidence that God has brought them to himself,—like that 
American teacher who could reckon among his former scholars 106 
church-members, and ten students for the ministry.f Or you may not 
see the answer for long. The seed cast on the waters of England may 
spring up at the foot of the Himalayahs, or in the back-woods of Canada, 
and the teacher may be resting from his labours before he knows that 
the run-away scholar, or the prodigal youth, has begun to follow him. 
But faith and prayer never fail. “ In the morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withhold not thine hand: for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper, this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good.”||— 
Lnglish Presbyterian Messenger. 


THE SAILOR BOY, 


A Saspata school teacher, in going through his district with the 
Monthly Visitor, met in one of the houses a smart sailor boy, about four- 
teen or fifteen years of age. _He entered into conversation with him, 
about the sea, sailors, and other things connected with the ships: this 
drew the boy out, and made him feel quite at home ; but on turning the 
conversation to more serious subjects, he was found to be totally destitute 
of religion. He said, “ Sailors have no Sabbath,—that it was only ob- 
served on shore, for when they were so many leagues out at sea, there 
was no Sabbath at all.” 


* See Todd, chap. xviii. 
+ Scottish Sabbath School Teachers’ Magazine, Vol. I. p. 27. 
t Teacher Taught, p. 282, 


|| We regret that our limited space will not permit us to insert the whole of this 
excellent Lecture,— Ep, 
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The teacher spoke of eternity, its duration, and the never-dying soul ; 
and then asked him if he was in a storm, or was shipwrecked, would 
these things give him no concern? With a careless laugh he answered, 
“ We would think nothing at all about them, we would have plenty ado 
without that.” With a boasting air he told him, how they swore, drank, 
and enjoyed themselves, and “ never troubled their heads of religion,” and 
would sometimes affirm what he said with an oath. 

The teacher told him that he had a Sabbath school in the very house 
they were then in, and invited him, not as a scholar, but as a visitor, to 
come and see them. “ Well, if I’m ashore, I'll come,” said he with a 
merry voice, and they parted good friends. 

On Sabbath the young sailor was there, but the whole affair seemed to 
be a piece of amusement to him; and the teacher had some-difficulty to 
prevent laughing and talking, with him and the other boys present. 

The teacher tried to be useful, so that if he never had another oppor- 
tunity of hearing the gospel, be might know it in its simplicity that even- 
ing. He seemed much pleased with the school, and was invited to come 
back. “If we don't sail by next Sunday, I'll be here,” was his reply. 

The following Sunday he was again at the school; but feeling himself 
more at ease, the teacher had still greater difficulty in checking presump- 
tion on his part, and retaining discipline with the others. However, he 
again left still pleased with the novelty of the Sunday school. 

For a long time they saw no more of Bill, and had almost forgotten 
him, when one evening, many months after, the teacher was surprised 
to see his young friend once more in the school. “Ah, Bill,” said he, 
shaking hands with him, “I’m glad to see you; welcome back again.” 
The seed already sown seemed to have taken root, and though like a 
grain of mustard seed, was still there; he behaved better, and was more 
attentive than formerly, and requested now to be admitted as a scholar. 

He was some weeks on shore at that time, and never missed being at 

the Sabbath school, even for a single night. He again left for some 
months, but immediately on his return to port, the first Sabbath after saw 
him in his old place in the school. A very marked change was now 
upon him, and his boastful, presumptuous manner was now turned to the 
meekness and docility of the Christian. He loved the school and its 
exercises, and longed for the return of each Sabbath. He continued for 
a long period to attend school every time he was on shore, and had the 
good fortune to be for some months at one time, during the winter of 
18—. 
He next began to act as a missionary on board his ship, and carried 
tracts to sea with him, which he read and distributed among the men, 
heedless of the scoffs or reproaches of his fellow-sailors. How much 
good may be done by even a mere boy, in witnessing for Christ ! Eter- 
nity only will unfold the results of the quiet and unobtrusive exertions 
of that poor sailor lad. 

It was with very different feelings that he now left. the school on the 
sailing of the ship, always parting with his teacher with tears and regret. 

The last time they saw Bill was on a week-day evening, at a prayer- 
meeting of the elder boys in connection with the school. When the 
teacher entered he did not at first observe Bill, who sat on a small block 
of wood close by the fire. The exercises were chiefly conducted by the 
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boys themselves, (the meeting being entirely their own,) and Bill was 
one of the most active of its members. At the close of the meeting 
one of the boys stood up, and intimated that Bill was to sail that week 
on a long voyage to the East Indies, and that they might never see him 
again, and requested that Bill might be remembered in prayer. 

Bill’s eyes filled with tears as the teacher shook hands with him, and 
spoke to him of being at all times prepared for death, and also to try, 
by all means in his power, to lead his companions to think of their im- 
mortal souls, and never to be ashamed of the gospel of Christ. 

How changed! how unlike his former self! Bill now stood listen- 
ing to the words of his teacher. He could scarcely recognise to 
be the same individual — the former bold, presumptuous, and fearless 
sinner, with the modest, gentle, and retiring youth now before him. 
What can grace not do? Oh! let Sabbath school teachers “sow in 
all waters.” ‘Inthe morning let them sow their seed, and in the evening 
withhold not their hand, for they know not what shall prosper, whether 
this or that, or whether they may not be both alike good.” 

The teacher provided Bill with tracts, &c., which he promised to dis- 
tribute on board his ship. With many tears, and great affection, Bill 
bade them all farewell, and ere the next Sabbath came he was far on 
his way to a distant shore. They saw him no more, and scarcely heard 
any particulars regarding his death. He died of yellow fever, after 
having been carried upon the back of one of the men for two days, to 
a place where assistance might be had. He never reached it. He was 
so ill that he spoke but little, and that little was in prayer. 

It is hoped that his death would be blessed to his young companions, 
some of whom are now enlisted in the service of Christ, and are engaged 
in teaching to others that which they themselves have learned. 


“TI KNEW MY DUTY, BUT I DID NOT DO IT.” 


THE veins in his transparent temples were swollen, as if his heart had 
burst all its natural barriers, and was impetuously pouring his life’s blood 
through the arteries ere it ebbed for ever. 

We were standing by the bedside of the dying Sabbath school teacher ; 
he had just parted with two or three of his scholars, who had called to 
see him, and his soul seemed stirred to its lowest depths. The hands 
were now clenched with death-like energy, and again he hid his flushed 
face with them. At first he could not speak ; at last he uttered, with 
almost a shriek, “I KNeEw My bury, But I pip nor po 17;” and sunk 
back upon his pillow. We were amazed ; we had ever thought him a real 
Christian, and a faithful teacher. We tried to soothe him, and to direct 
his thoughts to the God of all consolation. He closed his eyes, and seem- 
ed to listen for a few minutes, then starting up, he resumed his sitting 
posture. 

His feeble, emaciated frame seemed as if it could retain his soul no 
longer—as if the deathless spirit was struggling within its prison-house 
with a violence that was now making its frail walls tremble, and soon 
would set it free. “Oh, Mr. »” he exclaimed, “I will tell you all. I 
know where I am—on the brink of eternity. There is a light now shin- 
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ing within me that has changed the aspect of every thing. I thought I 
knew my duty before, I feel now I have neglected it ; I have borne the 
name—and I do bear the responsibilities—of a Sabbath school teacher. 
These boys who now left my room were my scholars—they are immortal 
beings; and I professed—I professed—to lead them to Christ. My 
memory seems to have regained every thing it lost—all it forgot—all 
the awful admonitions—all the glorious truths—all the precious pro- 
mises and terrible threatenings of the eternal God, which I knew and 
should have taught to my class; the very words I uttered so care- 
lessly seem to return upon me; I remember them all; I shall never 
forget them more; they all witness against me; they prove that I 
knew God’s truth, though I never taught it as I ought; I have told 
them they were lost sinners—lost—lost !” he repeated ; and he buried 
his face in his hands. “ Would I had known, as I know now, what 
it is for a soul to be lost! Ihave not warned them! I have spoken 
of heaven—of hell—ay, till they have felt quite confident that I neither 
eared for the one nor feared the other; and, sin! sin! TI see it faintly 
now, suspended, like the great globe itself, over each sinner’s head, ready 
to fall and crush him eternally; I never saw it before. I haye sometimes 
asked them to pray—to cry for mercy to a God willing and able to save, 
for I knew all that ; yet I feel as if I had never urged them to pray, or 
prayed for them myself. No, I never prayed ; my prayers were mock- 
eries of heaven. The Bible, too, I knew my duty to it—it would have 
made me a better teacher; I should have known it better; I talked to 
these poor boys, Sabbath after Sabbath—told how to read it—when to 
read it—praised it—and talked how awful would be the consequences of 
its neglect !—yet I did neglect it. 

“TI knew I should and could visit my scholars ; I knew I should try to 
improve myself, and assist my fellow-teachers in acquiring all that would 
fit them better for their work ; I knew I should be regular—should care- 
fully prepare the lessons, and never suffer any thing which I merely 
liked better, under the name of duty, to draw me from my class. All 
these, and many more, were duties present to my conscience; it was from 
no deficiency of knowledge that I failed ; but I did them not. I do not 
mean I did not do them perfectly ;—I mean, I neglected them. I knew 
well I should do ali I could for the souls of my poor scholars, and I 
know I have not done so. I was not in earnest about eternity, about sin, 
and about Christ. I was mad! and if these souls perish, their blood will 
be justly required at my hands. Oh, I will be in earnest for ever now ! 

* Would I had never known these truths! would these duties had never 
been urged on me; my guilt would have been lighter this day !—but I 
knew them all, and I feel overwhelmed with the thought of the tremen- 
dous results of such guilty neglect. Oh, tell my fellow-teachers ; implore 
them to see that they discharge every known duty; they know much, and 
they would soon know more, did they do what they know to be duty. 
Tell them that apathy, indolence, carelessness, or delay, are fatal sins. 
Oh, tell them I found this when it was too late!” He paused, exhausted 
by the effort. I softly repeated the text, . The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth from all sin.” “Oh yes,” he exclaimed, “1 know that—I have 
pretended to teach that too; but how have I taught it?” “ All sin,” he 


repeated, and seemed struck with the words.—*“ Oh Jesus, save a poor 
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wretched sinful Sabbath school teacher, who knew his duty, but did not do 
it ;” and sunk back almost breathless, and burst into tears. 

Would that the Sabbath school teachers of Scotland had stood by such 
a death-bed, and got such a lesson! Before God we plead guilty to the 
charge ; we feel that it is not from want of knowledge we sin, but from 
want of will; we know our duty, as Sabbath school teachers—alas! we 
do it not. Brother, how is it with you? How will your Sabbath school 
work look from your death-bed 4 
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Arg you certain these children understand what is meant by “ God’s 
incommunicable attributes?” we would fain haye asked a teacher who 
repeatedly used these words to his class, while we sat by his side. 

He was trying to explain the character of God, and most earnestly 
endeavouring to bring the lesson home to the heart, but it had not 
yet reached the mind; and as that outer gate could not be forced, 
the heart was quite unmoved. The thought occurred to us— per- 
haps now this teacher has, from Sabbath to Sabbath, mourned over 
his want of success, while all the time he has been speaking with- 
out his language being clearly understood. Is this a rare case? What 
though teacher and scholar both call the language they use English, if 
it will not carry the thought ; as well might the teacher use Chinese, 
or the sweet-sounding language that passes current among the South 
Sea Islanders. We know teachers do not require to be told that they 
must be understood, except some few who teach nothing but sownds, 
mere teachers of pronunciatton—they aim at nothing higher. All will 
confess the necessity of this; but then we forget what the words are 
which the children understand, and instead of choosing the words that 
best embody the idea to them, we choose the word that best represents it 
to us. We do not know their language, we are ignorant what words are 
intelligible and unintelligible to them, and we use language as if we were 
to speak only to ourselves, or to those exactly like us. If such be the 
ae then evidently we must learn their language ere we can do them 
good, 

1. It is absolutely necessary that leading words of every sentence be 
clearly understood. When they are not understood, or misunderstood, 
what but confusion can ensue ? 

We have heard an impassioned address for three quarters of an hour 
to children on the importance of glorifying God in every thing; but, 
unfortunately, the word ‘ glorifying’ was left unexplained, and the result 
was just what might be expected. 

We have heard of a clergyman who exhausted his logic and his rhetori¢ 
in his pulpit to prove the immateriality of the soul. Afterwards he found 
the effort had been very unpleasing to some of his hearers ; and, on in- 
vestigating the cause, found that they had an impression that his object 
was to prove “that the soul was immaterial,” that is, of xo importance f 
Generally in Sabbath schools, however, no idea whatever is conveyed by. 
such words. 

We said the leading words of each sentence. Jacob Abbott, an hon- 
oured name, warns against excessive simplification. 
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* Make no effort to simplify language. Children always observe this, 
and are always displeased with it unless they are very young, and then 
it is not necessary. They can understand ordinary language well enough, 
if the subject is within their comprehension, and treated in a manner 
adapted to their powers. If you doubt whether children can understand 
language, tell such a story as this with ardour of tone, and proper gesti- 
culation, to a child only two or three years old :-— 

“T saw an enormous dog in the street the other day. He was saunter- 
ing along slowly, until he saw a huge piece of meat lying on the ground. 
He grasped it instantly between his teeth; and ran away with all speed, 
until he disappeared round a corner, so that I could see him no more. 

“In such a description there is a large number of words which a child 
would not understand if they stood alone; but the whole description 
would be perfectly intelligible. The reason is, the subject is-simple, the 
facts are such as a very little child would be interested in, and the con- 
nection of each word explains its meaning. That is the way in which 
children learn language.” 

He then proceeds to show the evils of it; and undoubtedly the warning 
is well-timed, to prevent any one from rushing to the opposite extreme, 
and spending too much labour in explaining words, or in avoiding every 
word that is the least uncommon. Still, even in Abbott’s example, 
though a child would have listened to a story in Greek, when told with 
animation, if the words dog, meat, teeth, ran, &., were not understood, 
the gesticulation would be merely unintelligible signs. It is undoubt- 
edly a grave fault to explain what needs no explanation. We think it 
better, in Sabbath school teaching, generally to use words that require no 
explanation, than to go through the irksome process of verbal translation ; 
still, it must occasionally be done. 

2. Bat, besides the necessity of using the language of children that 
you may be understood, it is necessary to use the language best under- 
stood, if you would produce an impression ; use the language of the 
heart, if you would reach the heart. A language may be understood, 
and the ideas may fully shine through the words, but if they are not 
familiar to the mind, the light they bring resembles the cold ray of the 
moon—it may feebly enlighten, but never warms. The firm hold the 
native language—the mother tongue—ever keeps of the heart fully illus- 
trates this; it alone stands associated with deep emotion. When a 
Christian missionary penetrates some of the remote districts of Ireland, 
even though the English sermon may be understood, it is the gospel in 
the native Irish language that brings the tears down the cheek, and 
touches the heart; and so it is in all the lands of the world. One can 
imagine the scene at Jerusalem, on that memorable Pentecost when Par- 
thians, Medes, Elamites, strangers of Rome, Cretes, and Arabians all 
heard in “our own tongue wherein we were born, the wonderful works 
of God.” Probably all these proselytes knew something of the Jewish 
dialects ; but the gospel sound seemed gladder still, when, in that Jan- 
guage which, when far from home, ever seems like music to the ear of 
the sojourner, they heard its joyful tidings. This principle is worth 
remembering. There are many degrees of power in various expressions 
of the same idea, even where none is quite unintelligible. A beautiful 


illustration was lately given to the public. 
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Dr. Chalmers, accompanied by a young disciple (Dr. Alexander of 
Edinburgh, then a student at St. Andrew’s College), many years ago 
directed his steps to the cottage of a poor old dying woman ; and, seated 
by her bedside, tried to point her to the way, the truth, and the life. 
He laboured to exhibit the freeness of the gospel, urged her to believe, 
to trust her soul to Jesus; but he did not seem to be in communication 
with her mind. At last he varied the expression, and exhorted her “ to 
‘ lippen’ her soul to him.” “ Lippen to him,” she exclaimed, “is that a’ ?” 
« Yes, my good woman,” the doctor replied, with great delight, “ that’s 
all; just dippen your soul to him.” The old Scotch word signifying to 
trust, awoke a response both in the head and the heart. A simple illus- 
tration of this principle may be found by trying the effect of any word 
that is closely associated with our feelings. The word mother never 
would make the heart-strings vibrate so tenderly, even when understood, 
as when heard in the tongue in which we were born. Certainly the word 
“ mater” would not have recalled so vivid a picture to Cowper’s sensitive 
heart as the English word “ My mother” never failed to do. 

This consideration should weigh much with the Sabbath school teacher, 
for he does not seek to teach merely language—his aim is the heart. 

The language of children is very limited. Open an English dictionary, 
if complete, how many words on every page are unknown to a person of 
ordinary education, and how many more must be unknown to the young! 
Even where their ideas are the same with ours, they seldom have more 
than one word to signify exactly the same thing, and that term is frequently 
different from that used by the teacher. 

Yet it is generally thoroughly understood by them; the using of words 
not fully understood is an artificial habit; and, unless where they have 
been taught on “the parrot system,” children seldom have such a vice. 
How unambiguous and intelligible is their intercourse with each other! 
One boy never stares when another speaks, with the vacant look which 
says, “I don’t understand you.” Still their language is copious enough 
to contain expressions of all the fundamental ideas of our nature; all our 
affections are named ; all the principles of our moral nature, defective 
though their development is in fallen man, still have a place and name 
there. We take for granted that our scholars are human beings; and as 
we see they possess the bodily parts of our nature, we presume they pos- 
sess the spiritual parts too, and have names for them by which they can 
be distinguished. Another thing worthy of notice is, their love to short 
words ; they never use, and never are familiar with, long words of four or 
five syllables. It is not necessary to enter into the distinction that most 
of our vernacular English, or vulgar tongue, is of Saxon origin. Unless 
our teachers were well skilled in derivation, such distinctions would be 
useless. But how can the language of children be acquired, seeing it is 
so necessary ? 

1. Learn it from children themselves. Use your ears ; it is of great 
use to be able to employ, when you please, the pass words of that class of 
society ;—it will give point and vividness to your descriptions, and nothing 
will so startle a class as to hear some expression, some familiar household 
word, coming from the teacher's lips. They will feel as if you had invaded 
their territory, and, no longer assailing them from without with pom- 
pous official language, had become one of themselves, and now, with an 
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intimate knowledge of all the internal arrangements of the heart and 
conduct, were bringing the contest to closer quarters. 

Would a teacher press home the sin and guilt of quarrelsomeness 
among boys: let him earnestly and gravely describe the scene, and re- 
peat the very words which so often are seen and heard—the encounter, 
the insult, the epithets, the boastful challenge, the mode of exciting the 
quarrel used by the partizans of the quarrellers, and the disgraceful results. 
Strip it of all the mock-boldness and high-spiritedness it seeks as a disguise ; 
exhibit it in its intrinsic meanness and sin; contrast it with the spirit and 
conduct of Jesus, and the spirit, even of hardened bad boys, will cower 
before you. And to be able to do this well, you must be a close observer 
and an attentive listener. 

2. Try to remember your own language at that age. Sabbath school 
teachers are mostly young; rarely have ten years interposed since they 
left their teens, and it will be very useful to recall how not only they 
thought, but how they spoke. Try to divest yourself of the acquirements 
of the last ten years, and place yourself again among the scholars, and 
hear with their ears, and speak with their tongue, and they will listen. 

3. There are some books which will much aid the teacher in speaking 
thus—and amongst the first we would place Miss Taylor’s “ Hymns for 
Infant Minds.” Let these be familiar to the teacher, and they will imbue 
his mind with their style of thought and language. They are much 
superior to Watts’ Divine Songs ; lay the two little books where a child 
may freely choose, and we will abide by the judgment ; it will confirm 
ours. There are many others, but we shall not mention them, having 
given one specimen of what we mean, from modern writers. The Pil- 
grim’s Progress is another more ancient, but most excellent specimen of 
style. A child seldom fails to understand the meaning of Bunyan, though 
his sentences and some words are obsolete ; and the Bible itself, in the 
common translation, exhibits a language which will generally be intel- 
ligible in the narrative portion of it, though of course, it contains a voca- 
bulary much more extensive than any child can be expected to possess. 
The only mode of gaining command of such language, is a frequent resort 
to the sources where it is to be found, and a practical use of it as much 
as possible. Never descend lower than the children—never be coarse ; 
but never let any idea of classical taste, or purity of style, deter you 
freely employing the words that offer to lead you to the heart. On such 
an errand as yours, to be thus deterred, surely would be trifling. The 
great end you seek is, to use the language that will most clearly and 
forcibly convey your thoughts ; the only general rule that can be offered 
regarding your languageis: Zo remember this—Take the trouble of seeking 
these words, and use them. 
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Ons day, a good many years ago, a little beggar girl came to a door 
in Edinburgh. The mistress of the house having seen her, was struck 
with her appearance of intelligence and simplicity; and, instead of dis- 
missing her with the usual refusal, invited her to come into the kitchen 
to tell her story. The story was sad enough; and told with much 
modesty and apparent truthfulness. Her father and mother had that 
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morning sent their girl out to beg; and this was her first application. 
The poor child’s simplicity so won upon the mistress of the house, who 
perceived that now, if ever, was the time for saving this girl from 
Satan, that she sent her with a note to a friend who was able and willing 
to assist in such a case. This lady also felt much interest in the child ; 
and, with the aid of friends like-minded with herself, resolved to under- 
take the education of this more than orphan. Alas! how many children 
will have cause to say that their father and mother have been their ruin ! 
How many parents seem to bring up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of—the devil! But to return to our story. At this time 
the girl was eleven years of age. She was sent to a school, and proved 
a diligent and praise-worthy scholar. Her visits to her second and 
kinder mother were frequent, by whom they were generally improved in 
endeavours to win her soul to Christ. No apparent effect, however, 
seemed to be produced. After having been at school for a few years, 
she expressed a desire to do something for the support of her father and 
mother, who, though able to work, were not willing; and who spent 
anything they might earn as fast as they got it. She was apprenticed 
to a milliner, and soon showed such a desire and ability to learn that she 
became very useful to her employers. So much had she gained their 
confidence and esteem that, of their own accord, they offered to release 
her before the expiry of her engagement, that she might, by working on 
her own account, be more useful to herself and her family. 

All this time, her friend, who had charged herself with her care, did 
not lose sight of her. The young woman, as formerly, continued to visit 
her. Still, however, there was no evidence that she had found the pearl 
of great price. She received with kindness, and read with care, the 
tracts and books lent to her. Often, as she listened to the message of 
God’s grace to sinners, the tears might be seen rolling down her cheeks ; 
but, alas! they were tears of nature only, not of grace. Her heart was 
tender; but it was not renewed. She was not far from the kingdom ; 
but she was not in it. 

She began business as a dress-maker, and she prospered. Her friends 
were kind, and she was attentive ; and all went on well. But in a short 
time her health began to fail from over-exertion on behalf of her thank- 
less relatives. In these circumstances, she was obliged to seek other 
employment, and readily obtained a situation as a lady’s maid. This was, 
happily, a family which Jesus loved, and where a deep interest was 
taken in her spiritual welfare. Here she soon regained her health ; and, 
shortly after, was married to a young man who was about to emigrate to 
Australia. Before leaving Edinburgh, she went to bid farewell to the 
lady who had for so many years befriended her. It was a sore parting. 
Was she to leave this land of privileges, and go so far from gospel light 
undecided—* without God and without hope?” Was there to be no fruit 
from all the instructions of the friend who had watched over her 2 No; 
God’s time was not yet come. She and her husband sailed for the land 
of their adoption. 

Several years elapsed, and brought no word of Mary W. At last a 
letter came ; it was good news from a far country. She had almost for- 
gotten Edinburgh and the friend who had loved her, till the Spirit of God 
had begun to quicken in her seul some of the truths she had learned in 
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former days. In benighted Australia, the Lord made the seed sown in 
Scotland to spring up. The good husbandman had neyer neglected it, 
but he chose his own time and place for it taking root, that he might 
have all the glory. Not long ago, Mary’s friend was visited by one who 
had returned from Australia, who told her that she had seen the grace of 
God in Mary W. By a consistent life, she was adorning the doctrine, 
and was a light shining in a dark place. The bread was found after 
many days. 

Sabbath school teachers, persevere! “In due season ye shall reap if 
ye faint not.” 
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SEARCH FOR TEACHERS, 


Berne aware that it was a more difficult matter to get teachers than 
scholars for a Sabbath school, I began my canvass with very moderate 
expectations. There being no means by which I could judge of the 
capacity or qualifications of the members of the congregation for being 
teachers, I had no resource but to apply to those who seemed likely, 
from youth, health, circumstances, or want of family incumbrances, to 
haye least excuse from employing themselves in missionary work. The 
only indispensable qualification was willingness. 

To aid others in a similar enterprise, a few instances may be given of 
the results of my search for teachers. I may premise, that I give the 
the substance of the conversations only, the chief omissions being the 
motives which I set before the members I visited. As these are detailed 
more at length in many separate articles in the Magazine, it would be 
superfluous to note them down in this article. 

“ Mr. , 1 have called to say that it is intended to set agoing a 
Missionary Sabbath school connected with our congregation, and I am 
recruiting for teachers ;—do you think you will be inclined to take a 
class? Of course you are aware that the object is to instruct children,” 
&e., &e. Here I stated the plan proposed, and some conversation ensued. 
“ Well, I do not know—I am doubtful about it.” “ What may be your 
objections?” “J haye none in particular; but I don’t think I could 
manage it.” “ What would hinder you?” “I don’t know, but I never 
was engaged in that way before.” “ Oh, you will soon get accustomed 
to it, if you are only willing. You know it is our duty, if we have 
the gospel, to give it to others,” &e., &e. “Certainly, I know that ; 
but ——” “I would not wish you to take this matter up lightly ; for 
I know that there is great responsibility connected with it; but I would 
certainly urge upon you what I have already said.” “TI feel a little in- 
clined to comply, but cannot be quite certain whether I'll do so or not. 
Tll think about it, and see you again. I would not take a class, unless 
I could really attend to it.” 

This case was a successful one, as Mr. , throwing all hesitation 
aside, became a teacher in earnest. How many Christians are there, who 
withhold themselves from engaging in the good work, by presenting to 
their own minds a cloud of undefinable nothings, as good and sufticient 
reasons. They think, that, “some way or other, it would not do for 
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them to engage ;’—“ the thing is new ;’—they “don't know ;’—“ it 
may be proper for some minds to be employed in this way, but not for 
theirs ;”—“ it does not strike them that they have a turn for teaching ; 
—“ they have no gift that way ;’—“ they cannot be troubled with chil- 
dren ;”—“ they doubt they are not properly qualified.” To these, and — 
other indefinite or trivial excuses, they give way, with scarcely a sus- 
picion that the Saviour is saying to them, “I have this against you, You 
have left your first love.” 

I had met with many refusals, and my mind, though not desponding, 
was considerably sobered when I fell in with Mr. B 

“ How are you, Mr. B .”  “ How are you, sir; I am glad to see 
you ; come away ; take a seat ; this is a pleasant day.” “It is so; but 
I doubt you are busy: you will have no time to speak to me.” “Oh 
never mind that ; I have a few minutes to spare ; I’m glad to see you.” 
« T came to say that there is to be a Sabbath school started in connection 
with our congregation, for .” « A Sabbath school! I’m happy to 
hear that ;—glad! delighted! it will do much good.” “It is for the 
wandering children of the district—those who are cared for by no one.” 
“So much the better, it is the very thing wanted ; when does it com- 
mence?” “ As soon as teachers and scholars can be got. I came to see 
if you would take a class.” “ Don’t say another word—I’m your man— 
Tl do it ; I’ve just been thinking of something of that kind for months 
back.” “TI shall be very glad to have you for a fellow-labourer,” I said. 
“Tm glad, too. Oh, sir, we'll get on finely; we must make a great stir. 
Just send me word when all is ready, and I'll be there.” “Thank you, 
Ill do so. Good bye at present.” “Good bye, sir; good bye. I’m very 
glad you have called—very ;” and he shook my hand warmly. 

With what joy did my heart bound as I left him! Here was no cold, 
calculating, selfish man of convenience. Here was no poor, hesitating, 
timorous soul, but one full of energy and decision. Here was a true, 
warm-hearted Christian of the right sort ; whose spirituality would bind 
in closer ties a little band of teachers and children, and inspire every one 
with new zeal and love to the Saviour. My thermometer rose ten de- 
grees. Alas! alas! my warm-hearted, burning teacher attended pune- 
tually—onor. He came altogether, I think, five times. The first time 
has been mentioned ; in three of the others he was either far too late, or 
came into the school during the concluding prayer ; and the fifth time, 
happening to hear more noise than usual from his class, about five min- 
utes after the teaching had begun, I looked round and found “his sheep 
without a shepherd :’—he had departed without “beat of drum.” I 
spoke to him of his fickleness and defection more than once, and trust 
that it was done with seriousness, faithfulness, and humility. He could 
give no satisfactory reason for his conduct, and avoided discussion. I 
spoke to him, for the last time, of his duty and love to his Master in this 
matter. His answer was—silence.—Fickle teachers ! can you so easily 
give up that cause for which Jesus endured the cross, with its pains and 
agonies # 

“ Miss O , [come to ask you to bea teacher in the Sabbath school,” 
de. Here I made my usual statement; and, after conversation on the 
subject, received a cold consent. This lady attended for a short time A 
but never seemed to enter into the spirit of it. She had been in the 
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habit of occasionally giving sweetmeats to her pupils, promising them 
more next Sabbath to make them come out (taking a most mistaken view 
of the subject); and, two or three days after I had been the means of 
putting a stop to such a reprehensible practice, she weut away; and, as 
John Bunyan says, “I saw her no more.” 

“ Miss D , Lam greatly at a loss for Sabbath teachers, and came 
to see if you would give your aid to a good cause.” “I am fond of chil- 
dren, and would like to be the means of leading them to Jesus ; but fear 
that ——.” “Have no fears; if you are willing, and see what is your 
duty, that is enough for me.” “I wish I could do something; but 
scarcely know how to do it.” “You will learn.” “Well, I’m sure if 
you think I would do for a teacher, I can try at any rate; but if I fail, 
you must excuse me.” “Oh yes, surely; but I am not afraid of your 
overcoming difficulties, if you only persevere.” “I agree to come, then, 
though I am doubtful of myself still; but surely there are many better 
qualified than Tam.” “ That is just what most people say— every one 
is better fitted than I am for teaching religion.” <“ But, sir, I need 
teaching myself.” “That may be; but surely it would be wrong in you, 
or any other professing Christian, to make that an excuse for not teaching 
others what you do know.” “ Ah, I see I am not to get off.” “I hope 
you do not think that the subject is one that needs getting off.” “Oh 
no, I was only joking ; I am quite willing to come and try.” “Very 
well; Iam glad you have agreed to do so. I hope you may be the 
means of doing much good.” 

It is wonderful how many professing Christians excuse themselves 
from being teachers by saying, “ Oh, there is Miss , and Miss , 
and Mr. , and a host of others, that are much better fitted for being 
teachers than I am—try them first;” and they are the more apt to have 
their consciences lulled asleep on this point, from such words wearing the 
specious aspect of humility—“esteeming others better than ourselves.” 
A searching examination would perhaps discover, however, that the real 
_ reason of many refusals of this nature was want of inclination. 

“Mr. E , | came to ask you to be a teacher in our Sabbath school.” 
“ Well, it is proper, highly proper, no doubt, to give instruction on the 
Sabbath evening ; but—a—a—yes, highly laudable ; but—a—no, I am 
not disposed to join with you ; no, I can’t do so. Good day, Mr. Z 

“Mr. F , | am in search of teachers for a Sabbath school.” “ Ah, 
you are going to ask me, I suppose?” “Certainly; I hope you will not 
refuse.” “Are there any old people to be engaged as teaehers?” None 
‘as yet; but possibly some may come to help us.” “ Humph ; no elderly 
men (soliloquizing)—no man of any standing, eh? are all the teachers 
young?” “Yes, at present; but you know they will improve in that 
respect.” “ Ah—good—yes—they are all young men, you say. y Yes 5 
but I hope that will not be an obstacle to your joining our band.” “TI 
don’t know that ; you should have some steady, middle-aged man among 
you—it gives a character to the thing.” “ Well, sir, if you join, it will 
help us in that way.” “Yes; but I would not like to be alone, you 
know; (then, quickly,) you are not to have any female teachers, I hope? 
“Oh yes, surely, why not?” “I don’t approve of women as teachers ; 
T don’t think females should officiate in public; it is not their place. No 


sin in it, perhaps; but it is too bold—too masculine ; I don’t like bold 
a 
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women.” “Nor I either; but, sir, they ” «Tam afraid I can’t 
agree with your plan. I’ve made up my mind ; I cannot come.” “ But 
may I not speak to you on the subject?!” “Oh no ; it is needless, quite 
needless ; I must refuse at present.” “But at some future time.” welt | 
shall see ; when you are fairly established, I may think of it. Get some 
men of standing, and keep females out of your school.” 

What an unhappy companion is a narrow mind, thought I, when tak- 
ing leave of this gentleman! Perhaps, if he had lived in Turkey, he 
would have been a Mahommedan, and kept. females from having any 
souls to go to heaven. And such are the strange prejudiced reasons (if 
they deserve the name), that are sometimes given by Christians for not 
working in their Master’s cause. 

CA Jel , could you assist us?” “ What kind of a school is it?” 
“Tt is a missionary school.” “I cannot agree to come, then; T’ve got 
enough of that already; I was two Sabbath days engaged in one, and 
the boys would not’ listen or sit still a moment.” “ You had not tried 
them long enough.” “ Long enough to see the disorder and uselessness 
of trying to do anything with them; I left the school altogether the 
third evening ; I was quite disgusted.” “But we should not be so easily 
discouraged, especially in so good a cause.” “That won't do, Mr. : 
I know what I came through; if you had been there, you would have 
come away too.” “ Perhaps so.” Why, sir, I was persuaded and en- 
treated, until I went there to be a teacher; and I was told so pointedly 
that teaching was such a pleasant, agreeable, easy sort of work, that I 
certainly had some heart to it; but I soon got my eyes opened. Why, 
sir, some of the boys actually laughed in my face.” “ But we may put 
up with little annoyances of that kind when we remember their ignorance 
of God ; yes, and forgive them too, for Christ’s sake.” “ Oh yes, surely ; 
but I cannot think of joining with you; get me a quiet decent class that 
will not trouble me with noise, impudence, or inattention, and I'll join; 
but not till then.” “ Well, Mr. H , if you wait till you get children 
so perfect, I’m afraid you will have to wait at least till the Millennium.” 

The refusals of many to engage in teaching may be summed up very 
shortly, in the unhesitating, expressive words of one of them. “I am not 
at all inclined to do anything of that kind.” The reasons of others may 
be expressed briefly, and in the same manner. “TI have tio time.” “I do 
not think Iam called upon.” “TIT am-too old.” “Iam too young.” “I 
would rather go to the evening sermon.” “I don’t like the work,” « be 
am lazy.” “T like better to spend my time on myself.” “ Who could 
be bothered with a parcel of boys?” “ People would think I want to 
show how good I am.” But it was pleasant now and then to meet with 
those who remembered that even “the Son of Man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 


HOW SHOULD WE VISIT A SICK SCHOLAR? 


Tus question takes for granted that we should visit chortly We all 


agree to this in theory, though practically, like many other duties, we 
perhaps agree to neglect it. ; 


To visit a scholar on a sick-bed, is one of the most difficult duties of a 
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teacher—requiring, perhaps more than any other, faithfulness, tenderness, 
care, and good sense. 

And how unspeakably important is it! When our scholars are in 
health they are almost constantly with companions, whose merry frolic is 


_ too likely to dissipate any serious impressions. Sinners entice them, and 


° 


they consent. How often have the busy hours of school, and the busier 
hours of play, caught away the precious seed sown on the Sabbath! 
But when the scholar is ill, he is alone ; and when we go to sce him, we 
get a better hearing for the gospel than if he was, as usual, filling up his 
time with school and play. And he is id. He is reminded by his 
mother’s anxious eye, and the doctor’s visits, of some companion once as 
healthy and happy as himself, who died, and whose funeral he watched 
from a distance. He says within himself, “ And am not I as likely to 
die as he?” The child becomes perhaps alarmed and uneasy. The 
shadows of eternity are cast over his soul. Precious opportunity for a 
faithful teacher to point his scholar to the “refuge from the storm !” 
But the duty we urge is also very solemn and important, because that 
child, over whom we have watched and prayed, may be within a day's 
journey of heaven or of hell. 0 think of a lost soul’s last day on earth ; 
the last hour of gospel offers; the gospel sunset on a soul :—how pre- 
cious every moment of it! Every day that dawns is many a Sabbath 
scholar’s last day of grace. Alas! how many spend it without a visit 
from their teacher, or any one else who could have told them of Him 
who saves even at the eleyenth hour. 

We should, then, visit our sick scholars. But how should we visit them ? 

And, first of all, we would say, Sabbath school teachers go to see them. 
mmMepraTeLy. If at all possible, let not a night pass without seeing them. 
The writer, in the course of but a short experience, has at least five or 
six times had cause bitterly to regret that he put off visiting a sick scho- 
lar till a more convenient season. “The night is dark and stormy,’— 
“the house is a long way off,’—“I am too tired at present,’—“a single 
day cannot make much difference,”—were some of the miserable excuses 
which Satan suggested, and which a cold heart considered very honest 
and judicious. We stay not to mention cases. Not a few have appeared 
in the pages of this Magazine, and many more could be mentioned by 
almost every teacher. Then let us visit our scholars at once. 

And when we go, perhaps it is best, first of all, to make ourselves ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of the child’s illness,—the nature of the 
complaint,—how long it has been felt,—and the probable results of it. 
All this should be done, as it should be intended, in the kindest and 
most tender manner. Roughness is a bad thing anywhere, but beside 
a sick-bed is intolerable, and often dangerous. These inquiries about the 


~ sickness of the child will make us feel more interested in him, and make 


the child, and all the family, feel more interested in us. And here we 
would remark, that teachers will find it very useful to make themselves 
a little acquainted with the nature and treatment of diseases prevalent 
among children. The writer has often found even a very superficial 
knowledge of these of good service in opening doors of usefulness, and 
keeping them open. But these inquiries about the bodily disease must 
not be so prolonged as to make the child think: they were our chief errand 
to his bedside, Our chief business is to save his soul from death. And. 
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when we wish to deal personally and closely with the child about the state 
of his soul, it is very desirable that we should be alone with him, and 
especially if the father or mother “care for none of these things.” We can. 
deal more plainly and directly with him, and he is more likely to be 
honest ‘in his conversation, and to unbosom himself more freely than if 
others were beside us. But we have another reason for this. If the 
father or mother be present, they are often apt to throw in remarks tend- 
ing to take the edge off our words to the child. We remember once, in 
visiting a sick scholar, we had been trying to show him how thoroughly 
ruined and lost he was as a sinner, when his mother threw in the remark, 
“Q yes, sir; it’s astonishing how wicked some people are. For instance, 
there are some boys who come to play in our court, how they curse and 
swear, and lie to one another! I’m so thankful our Johnnie is no like 
them, and he has always been so well behaved.” This completely de- 
stroyed the effect of our remarks, leading the child back to rest on his 
own righteousness, from which we had been trying to draw him off. 
And even though the parent may say nothing at the time, yet if we 
have spoken solemnly and faithfully to their child, they are very often 
apt, after we are away, to say things to him fitted to destroy the whole 
effect of our visit. This may proceed either from enmity to the truth of 
God, or from a fear that our words may make the child worse ;—a rea- 
son which too often prevents faithful messages to dying persons, both 
among old and young. We heard lately of a case, where a poor dying 
sinner, to prevent forsooth all danger of excitement, had the gospel shut 
out from her till a forgotten eternity dawned on her soul, and was made 
to spend the last precious hours of her day of grace in reading some of 
the wretched trash which amuses our Christian country from week to 
week. Heartless kindness on the part of relatives ! 

But what shall we say to our sick scholar? Well, we have no other 
message to him on his bed of sickness, (and perhaps of death,) than we 
brought to him from Sabbath to Sabbath in the school ; and our object 
is the very same. We have to tell him of a “complete Saviour for a 
complete sinner” such as him,—-one who, when on earth, did receive 
sinners and did eat with them, and does so still. But while our mes- 
sage is the same, we bring it wnder different circumstances, of which we 
should seek to take advantage for deepening our own earnestness, and 
for solemnizing the mind of our scholar. The time may be very short, 
eternity may be very near; the storm may be coming fast, and the soul 
still without Christ ; sins unpardoned, heart unchanged, “the wrath of 
God still abiding on him.” At such a time many a careless scholar has 
been arrested, and by God's own hand plucked just in time out of the 
fire. Others, again, have been raised from their bed of* sickness to bless 
the Lord for sending their teacher to visit them in their affliction. 

We have no wish to dictate on such a subject, as we have no right to 
do so. Still we would say, that we fear teachers are too apt, when they 
visit scholars, whether in sickness or in health, to sermonize, (if we may 
use such an expression,)—that is, to string together, at great length, a 
number of commonplace words on the subject of sin, Christ, death, eter- 
nity, &e. These are perhaps not likely at any time to be listened to 
with much attention ; still ‘less, however, when the scholar is by disease 
weakened in mind as well as in body. We would humbly suggest, as a 
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better plan, that we should select some short simple text, and seek to 
bring the conscience of the child in contact with the word of God. 
This is the sword we must wield, and trust not to any fine or striking 
thoughts of our own. Such texts as the following seem suitable. “The 
soul that sinneth it shall die ;’ “ Come now, and let us reason together ;” 
“ God so loved the world,”*&e. ; “This is a faithful saying,” &e. ; “ Him 
that cometh unto me ;” “Christ died for the ungodly ;” “ How shall ye 
escape?” “ Yet there is room;” “ Let him that is athirst come.” 

Let us seek, by great kindliness and simplicity of illustration, to get 
the child to take hold of the word, and by easy remarks to let us see 
how he feels under it. And 0, fellow-teachers! while, according to the 
Lord’s appointment, we make use of the law—the schoolmaster to bring 
the sinner to Christ, let us chiefly bring near the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God—the wondrous love of God in Christ Jesus. Let us dwell 
much on the willingness, power, grace, fulness, and all-sufficiency of the 
Lamb of God. This is a subject of which we will never weary of speak- 
ing, if we ourselves, by converting grace, have been made to sympathize 
with the song of the redeemed above. And this lifting up of Jesus in 
the eyes of poor sinners, the Father delights to own. He makes use of 
it to break the hard heart, and bind it up again. The cross of Christ 
should be the grand theme of all who go in search of souls. 

We should pray with our scholar, too, before we leave him—perhaps 

asking him before doing so what we are to say, and seeking to show him 
that it is God with whom he now has to do. How solemn such a duty! 
We have often prayed together before, but this may be for the last time ; 
how should we be stirred up to take hold of God! 
- Tn conelusion, we would warn. our fellow-teachers against a feeling 
which is too common. The Lord tells us, that if we warn the wicked of 
his wicked way, and he turn not, he shall die in his iniquity, but we have 
delivered our soul. But, alas! do we not too often visit dying sinners 
more in order that we may be pure from their blood, than from a simple 
_ ardent desire to see God glorified in their salvation? And when we come 
from the death-bed, we feel glad that we have done our duty at least ! 
Have we? We are contented that souls should perish, if only our hands 
are clean! Alas! alas! Deliver us from blood-guiltiness, O God. 
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- Sometime ago, a minister in Edinburgh was sent for by a poor dying 
woman. He found her ina wretched state, both as to body and soul. 
She was ignorant of her Bible, and of course knew nothing either of sin 
or Christ. Yet she was near eternity. He dealt with her very plainly 
and faithfully ; and she listened with attention. But one thing she 
seemed especially to desire—that the minister should pray with her. This 
he did before he left; when he bade her good bye, she said, “ Oh ! sir, I’ve 
nae fear of my soul now, after sic a beautiful prayer as that |” 

Another such case we would mention. A city missionary of our 
acquaintance was praying beside a dying man. As often happens 1 
“such cases, many of the neighbours were In the room. While the mis- 
sionary was praying, the poor man suddenly fell back on his pillow and 
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expired. Several of the neighbours instinctively exclaimed, “ O how for- 
tunate, he died just in the very middle o a prayer!” 

“The prayer of a righteous man availeth much ;” yet we believe thou- 
_ gands pervert this text to their eternal ruin. No one, who is in the habit 
"at all of visiting the poor, or knowing their prevailing state of mind, can 
be ignorant of the miserable and superstitious reliance they place on the 
prayer of a person they suppose to be godly. Many, who will scarcely 
bear to be told the plain truths of the Bible, think it very cruel if you go 
away from their house without “ gi’eing them a prayer,” as they call it. 
We know this is often done through hypocrisy, and for the sake of flat- 
tery ; but we fear the chief reason is,.that it may avail them as a right- 
eousness before God. The two incidents we have mentioned show, there 
is too much reason to believe, the true idea of the mass of the poor on 
this subject. 

Under these circumstances, does it not seem to be our duty frequently 
to resist the well-known request, “Gi’e us a prayer?” Would it not be 
better for us to confine ourselves, when visiting the poor, usually to very 
faithful statements of the way of salvation? The evil has now grown, in 
Jarge cities especially, to a magnitude which could scarcely be conceived 
of by one not acquainted with the state of the poor. And our complying 
with the custom only encourages the delusion. 
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“ BROTHER,” we would say to every fellow-labourer, as an eminent* 
minister once remarked, during a conversation on the condition of the 
heathen world, and its urgent claims, “Brother, we are not awake; we 
are not half awake.” 

Such a feeling has, to a considerable extent, been produced within us 
by the perusal of a small work* with which we lately met ; and, as the 
dwarfishness of a stunted thorn appears the greater from its proximity td 
the towering oak, so, from being brought immediately into contact with 
the noble example of fervent piety and ardent zeal there set forth, were 
we able, more distinctly, to realize our own short-coming ; and yet it 
contains only the simply told, but instructive story of a helpless and 
obscure orphan girl, who followed the humble .occupation of a sempstress 
in an English country town. 

Sarah Martin was born in the year 1791. Ter father was a poor 
tradesman in the village of Cairston, situated in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Great Yarmouth, Norwich. Both parents dying while she was 
a child, Sarah was committed to the care of an aged grandmother, a 
pious woman, one who was a “ widow in Israel,” and who took consider- 
able pains to train up her young charge in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. Though at first her lessons were received with pleasure, 
and seemed to take effect, latterly all her advices and warnings fell to 
the ground. As her grandchild grew in years, she grew in conformity 
to the world, becoming more and more hostile to the truth. So far was 


* Sketch of the Life of the late Sarah Martin of Great Yarmouth, with Extracts from 
her Writings and Prison Journals, London Religious Tract Society. 
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this carried, that, upon one occasion, after having attained to years of 
maturity, she actually removed two Bibles left by her mother from off the 
place where they usually lay, and hid them out of view, so offensive had 
the sight of them become. 

Having been apprenticed to a dressmaker in Yarmouth, she became 
acquainted with many females of her own class, and joined them in every 
round of folly > they did her much harm, tending to confirm her in the 
course upon which she had entered, and effectually to counteract the 
wishes and entreaties of her aged grandmother. One person especially, 
who had cherished for her the most affectionate regard from childhood, 
was very diligent in instilling the principles of infidelity into her mind. 
“T frequently,” she says, “ conversed with him, and borrowed his books. 
He was a man of no ordinary ability, and used to apply passages of the 
Holy Scriptures profanely, and read different translations of the Holy 
Bible, for the purpose of discovering what he called contradictions ; and, 
whilst scorning the Bible, would adopt an opinion of Voltaire, Shaftes- 
bury, or Bolingbroke, as a standard of decision on truth or error.” How 
busy and insidious the emissaries of the wicked one, in every country, 
‘and in every age! But the Lord had mercy on her, and welcomed the 
poor wanderer to the fold of the good Shepherd. Taking a walk for 
amusement, one fine Sabbath-day in summer, to the town, she was in- 
duced, from mere curiosity, to enter a place of worship, where a sermon 
was preached from these words in 2 Cor. y. 4, “ We persuade men.” The 
message came home to her soul. Henceforth her only: desire was to glo- | 
tify God in her body and in her spirit, which were God’s. ° The Bible 

“now formed the chief object of regard. In nothing was the change more 
-yisible than in her treatment of that sacred yolume, day and night search- 
ing its pages, storing up its truths to an amazing extent, and making it 
altogether the man of her counsel. 

The Sabbath school was her first sphere of usefulness. With the ut- 
most gratitude and thankfulness, for permission to make known to others 
that Saviour who had proved so precious to herself, she began her labours 
among the young. Would that such feelings predominated more within 
the breasts of those who offer themselves as teachers in our schools! then 
should their work be lighter, better done, longer persevered in, and more 
productive ; many lions seen in the way would speedily disappear. 

Although, in the case before us, we are left to regret that no special 
instances of conversion, under spiritual instruction, are recorded at this 

period in her course, success was not withheld. “The blessing of our 

- Father,” she says, “ was not kept back from me nor the children.” “God 
did not withhold from me the sight of his power in many beautiful re- 
sults.” 

Tn the spring of the year 1810 she began to visit in the poor-house, 
and there having once secured an entrance, she tells us, “ I obtained the 
desire of my heart, in the request of a number of aged and sick women 
in the room to continue my visits, to read the scriptures, and pray with 
them ; and my comfort was extended by a hearty welcome from the in- 
mates of all the sick rooms.” 

Finding her health, however, to decline from the impure air prevalent, 
she directed her thoughts more to the children in connection with the 
charity, and had at one time not fewer than about seventy young persons, 
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more or less under spiritual guidance and care. Her example and pre- 
cepts seem to have been blessed to several of the masters in connection 


with the school. One was a man named Stagg, who, when appointed, 


was addicted to drunkenness, and was otherwise irreligious. Another, 
named Edward Lenny, though at one time known to be a bad character 
and a, thief, yet “kindly entered,” Sarah says, “into my views as re- 
spected the children, and in a few years became a decided believer in the 
Son of God. At a future period I heard him say, “In this school-room 
God taught me what I never knew before—that I am a sinner, and that 
I have mercy in my Saviour.” Like the former master, his faith was 
seen in the holiness of his life. : 

But we turn to her visits to the jail, and her efforts for the temporal 
and spiritual benefit.of the poor felons confined in it. For a period of 
no fewer than 24 years, viz. from 1819 to 1843, she was enabled to carry 
on her work of faith and labour of love, quietly and unostentatiously 
“serving the Lord.” During most part of the time alluded to, Yarmouth 
jail was in as wretched a condition as most places of the same kind 
throughout the kingdom. Where were then the clergy of all denominations 
in Yarmouth? Where the thousands of church-members, the good Samari- 
tans of the place? All, all of them seem to have been otherwise busily 
occupied ; one with his farm, another at his merchandise, leaving the 
honour of being first in bringing about a great moral reformation in 
their town, to a solitary unknown female in the midst of them. 

“Whilst frequently passing the jail, I felt a strong desire to obtain 
admission to the prisoners, to read the Scriptures to them ; for 1 thought 
much of their condition and of their sin before God :—how they were 
shut out from the society whose rights they had violated, and how desti- 
tute they were of that scriptural instruction which alone could meet their 
unhappy circumstances.” “I did not make known my purpose of seek- 
ing admission to the jail even to my beloved grandmother, until the object 
was attained ; so sensitive was my fear lest any obstacle should thereby 
arise in my way, and the project seem a visionary one. God led me, 
and I consulted none but him.” 

What reader can peruse the following extract without the deepest 
emotion? It narrates her first visit and interview :— 

“In August 1819, I heard of a woman being sent to the jail for 
having cruelly beaten her child, and haying learned her name, went to 
the jail and asked permission to see her; which, on a second application, 
was allowed. When I told the woman, who was surprised at the sight 
of a stranger, the motive of my visit, her guilt, her need of God’s merey, 
&e., &c., she burst into tears, and thanked me, whilst I read to her the 
23d chapter of St. Luke.” Ps 

Hitherto Sarah Martin had both supported herself, and prosecuted her 
labours, by the fruit of her own industry and exertion. She had done up 
to her power, yea, and beyond her power. But having removed to Yar- 
mouth, on the death of her: grandmother, several Christian friends had 
a better opportunity of more closely observing her self-denying sacrifices. 
These thought right to interfere, and, by pecuniary aid or otherwise, 
helped her greatly in the work. Instead, however, of bestowing a gift 
on her personal wants, it invariably found its way to the prisoners, 
Presents came, but they came accompanied with the charge—* These are 
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not for your charities, but for your own exclusive use and comfort.” And 
so highly at last were her services to the community estimated, that the 
corporation of Yarmouth voted an annual sum—small enough certainly— 
as a mark of regard, during her lifetime. But it was only after the most 
urgent and incessant pressing that she could be induced to accept of it, 
The Inspector of Prisons also, on “his appointment, made annually the 
most honourable mention of the great value of her disinterested services 
in his official report to Government. 

During the last six or eight years of her life, she was enabled to devote 
all her time to deeds of benevolence and charity ; and, as a matter of 
course, the prisoners came in for the larger share of them. It were in- 
deed impossible to:gather from the account she herself has furnished, a 

, list of all the offices of kindness performed toward them. Every day she 
was present ; reading the Bible from room to room; giving instructions to 
all in useful employments ; teaching them alike their duty to God and 
man ; furnishing them with materials to work with; encouraging old and 

- young among them to habits of frugality and industry, by holding out the 
prospect of a return to usefulness in society immediately on their discharge, 

- Besides all this, on the Sabbath-day she engaged with them in divine 

worship, generally herself conducting the devotions, and reading a sermon 
of her own composition ;—the sermons (for we have several specimens) 
being characterized by great plainness and simplicity; much earnestness, 
and clear exposition of truth, as well as perfect soundness in the faith. 

o other ways, than those above enumerated, have yet been discovered, 

- for more speedily securing an entrance to the conscience and the heart of 

the obdurate sons of crime: what chains and harshness cannot accom- 

- plish, kindness and disinterested sympathy have been ever sure to effect ; 

: for it is most worthy of remark, and Miss Martin records it as an encour- 

agement to others, that never, except on one solitary occasion, did she 
meet with the slightest rudeness, 11] treatment, or disrespect, from those 
she came to benefit. ; 
Nor should we forget to notice, that, during her busiest period of prison 
visitation, her great and varied labours there did not engross all her 
thoughts to the exclusion of other objects ;—the poor and sick of the 
town, she visited, the depraved and outcast she reclaimed, many a dreary 
hovel was cheered by her presence, and wherever she entered an air of 
cheerfulness and contentment was immediately diffused around. Then, 
during two nights in the week, she had her class of about forty neglected 
factory girls,—her chief aim being to furnish them with the precious 
word of God, Bible reading being the principal instruction. ag 

“ After the chapter had been read, verse by verse in turn, by the girls, 

she questioned them closely, explained the passages to them, and had the 

power of making her remarks so attractive, that the lady who taught the 
other class, says, she sometimes begged Miss Martin to allow her girls to 
* . . nin hes - 

| Wea slik of such active, unwearied usefulness to the souls and bodies 

of men, be long sustained without supplies of graee and strength from 
above? This is her own testimony: “ My path was bright from first to 
last, in the knowledge of God and the smile of his favour 3 yet brief 
clouds frequently passed before me, whilst my advance was disputed at 
every step by my adversary the devil, by his agents, and i the sins of 
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my own heart rebelling against the grace that held them down. But in 
prosecuting many a good work, God has led me through deep and dark 
waters, and preserved me unhurt. . . I had access to One whose care 
was over me,—in whom I had perfect confidence that I should be pre- 
served from evil,—whose laws impelled me to forget all else im the impor- 
tant work, nor did I hope in vain. And then, how eagerly did I resort 
to the Bible, and feed on such assurances as these: ‘ There shall no evil 
befall thee, neither shall any plagne come nigh thy dwelling,’ Psal. xci. 
10. ‘The promises of that beautiful psalm suited my case, and the sup- 
“port was equal to the requirement.” | 

Could such a life, moreover, be spent in vain? No; we have the best 
of all reasons for believing it could not. Abundant evidence remains to 
prove that, without any presumption, she could literally take up the 
words of Job, and say—* When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; 
and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me; because I delivered 
the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to help 
him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me; and 
I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

In the year 1838 her strength began to fail. Throughout the five. 
years ensuing, she mentions that it was often with pain and difficulty she 
had been enabled to reach “the home of her first interest and pleasure, 
(the jail,” until, in April 1843, owing to increased illness, she was com- 
pletely confined to the house, and all personal intercourse with the prison- 
ers for ever terminated. The spirit indeed was willing, but the flesh was 
‘weak. During the time that still remained she was not idle; her pen 
was put into requisition, a memorial framed to the Lord’s goodness, an 
Ebenezer erected to the faithfulness and mercy of a covenant-keeping; 
prayer-hearing Jehovah. Papers and sermons were composed and written 
for the benefit of the prisoners. Ong sermon especially, from Job xix. 
25, 26, deserves particular notice; for, at her own request, it was read to 
them by a clergyman on the Sabbath immediately following her decease. 

Latterly her sufferings were most severe; but they were borne with 
great meekness and fortitude. Her nurse, seeing that the last enemy was 
near, made her aware of his speedy coming ; clapping her hands together, 
with all her remaining energy she exclaimed, “ Thank God! thank God !” 
and expired immediately. “Therefore are they before the throne, and 

‘serve him day and night in his temple; and he that sitteth on the throne 
shall dwell among them.” “ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth : Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest° from their 
labours; and their works do follow them.” 

She died on the 15th October, 1843, and was buried in the churchyard 
of Cairston, where a plain stone, without any inscription, marks her rest 
ing-place. 


TEACHING AND TRAINING. 


Or late years the subject of moral training has largely and: profitably 
oecupied the attention of both secular and religious teachers. Children 
must not only be warned against evil companions, but also defended from 
them ; and the virtues of order, cleanliness, or kindness, must be taught 
by example as well as precept. As is usual, howeyer, with the promoters 
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ef a favourite project, the system of moral training has been pushed to 
excess, and greatly over-estimated. By those who are not under the in- 
fluence of evangelical religion, and even by some who are, this newly 
developed method of education is regarded as a sovereign remedy for every 
ill. While we have a warm sympathy with the philanthropic endeavours 
of those with whom it is a great engine of regeneration, we must be per- 
mitted to say, that our great hope for the spiritual progress of the world 
lies in the teaching rather than in the training. We are not so absurd 
as to separate the two, or to suppose that others do so; every one in- 
cludes teaching under the term training, but many regard the teaching 
as valueless without the training, and altogether as an inferior instrument 
of moral good ; while we, on the other hand, while thankfully availing our- 
selves of all the advantages that can be derived from training, would rest 
our main hopes on spiritual teaching. We hold that training, without 
spiritual teaching, will be nearly barren ; while spiritual teaching, with 
almost no training whatever, may, nay, certainly will, to a large extent, 
be productive. 

It is obyious, that, owing to the limited time spent in a Sabbath school, 
very little moral éraining can be given to a child there. We may induce 
a few good habits—of order, obedience, mental exertion, reverence for the 
Sabbath, and so on ; but these will be but spider’s webs in the assaults of 
the world, and, if we have nothing better to give them, the Sabbath school 
must be placed amongst the very lowest of the moral agencies ; but if 
religious teaching be the most powerful instrument of good, then the Bible 
teacher’s mission is one of the highest in the world. 

By what is a Christian chiefly animated in his life of holiness? It is 
plainly by the love of Christ. And by what does he expect to draw a 
sinner from his evil ways, whether the sinner be a.child or aman? It 
is by the same love of Christ, “ the power of God to salvation to every 
one that believes.” Now, how shall that love be manifested to the mind? 
how shall a child be made to understand the saving truth, that “God is 
in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing to them - their 
trespasses?” It can only be by simple, earnest teaching, on which we 
have the promise of the Holy Spirit. The end of our education, as 
Christians, is to direct the child to the Saviour, who will give him the 
double blessing of pardon and a new heart ; and teaching only is effectual 
for this end. ‘Training, by itself, may soften the manners, correct some 
bad habits, and kindly foster the graces of a character ; but it is power- 
less to effect a radical change in the heart,—it cannot bring a soul from 
darkness to light, from death to life. If it can, Christianity was not | 
needed ; and it is because it cannot, that Jesus behoved to die. The 
minister is a teacher, not a trainer ; and if the mere preaching of the gos- 
pel can effect such wonders, on the seared conscience and withered heart 
of an adult, how mighty must it be on a child! Pigne os 

There is no occasion for putting Teaching and Training m the position 
of antagonists ; and neither do we—they are both useful ; yet, after all, 
Training is but the handmaid of Teaching, aud the Bible teacher, who is 
ever pointing the perishing soul to the cross, wields a more potent influ- 
ence than that of any other education in the world. The trainer may 
direct the stream to fertilize broad plains and flowering meadows, the 
teacher of the gospel has been the means of making the stream flow ; the 
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trainer may direct the energies in the happiest way for good, but it is 
through the gospel of the teacher that that life and energy have been 
awaked. Here, then, is hope for the Sabbath school teacher. He has 
only one hour a-week to plead Christ’s cause, and the devil, the world, 
and the flesh, have often all the rest of the week ; what a hopeless work! 
ore whose faith lies in training would say ;—you will do no good with 
your scholar, unless he is trained several hours every day. No, brother, 
it is not hopeless, it is very hopeful. The rock had stood in its rugged 
sternness for thousands of years, but at the rod of Moses the waters gushed 
out; and the child may yet, in some tender moment, when the Spirit, ; 
through you, is pleading most earnestly with him, receive the precious 
seed which shall spring up incorraptible. One hour's faithful gospel 
teaching, will do more for him than all he can obtain from other modes 
of education throughout the whole week. Let no teacher be discouraged, 
therefore, because his time with his scholars is so brief; let him not be 
diverted from his business by the too loud praises of the advantages of 
training; let him, unashamed of the gospel, make it his grand lesson ; 


for, if anything can reclaim a soul, it is this; and, if the gospel does not, 
nothing else will. : 


Kilbride. : 
THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE GOSPELS. 


Ir we examine a school of children, of almost any age, on the geo- 
graphy of Palestine, we believe, in nine cases out of ten, we will find a 
very scanty knowledge even of the simplest kind. How many children 
will, off-hand, and with a firm conviction of the accuracy of their infor- 
mation, tell us what and where Samaria is, or Decapolis, or Bethany ? 
How many children do not know certain/y whether Tyre was a town or 
a river, or where Galilee lay from Jerusalem, or even what Galilee wast 
It might be supposed, either that teachers were so engrossed with higher 
instruction that they had no leisure to attend to geographcal details, or 
that the subject was too difficult to be mastered, in the course of a Sab- 
bath scholar’s career. Neither of these suppositions, however, can be enter- 
tained, for most teachers spend perhaps an undue amount of time in teach- 
ing such subordinate matters as geography, and the subject is of very 
easy comprehension. The failure has, we apprehend, arisen from a want 
of method, and from not perceiving how very limited the field was over 
which it was necessary to travel. 

It will perhaps surprise some of our readers to be told, that the num- 
ber of places mentioned in the four Gospels does not exceed forty, and that 
many of these being only mentioned once, and others of them introduced 
in a very incidental manner, there are not more than twenty six (we 
might reduce the number to twenty) geographical names which require to 
be understood, in order to our being able to follow, intelligently, the wan- 
derings of Jesus Christ through Judea. These names are Bethlehem, 
Bethany, Calvary, Czesarea Philippi, Capernaum, Canaan, Cana, Deca- 
polis, Egypt, Galilee, Gergesenes, Gadarenes, Gennesaret, Gethsemane, 
Jacob’s Well, Jericho, Jerusalem, Judea, Jordan, Kedron, Nazareth, Olivet | 
Siloam, Samaria, Sidon, Tyre, Tiberias. We have kept back from this 
list such names as Arimathea, Bethphage, Emmaus, Nain, Rama, Salem, 
these not being necessary to a good idea of the geography of the Gospel. 
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But even suppose we include the whole forty proper names, it can be no 
great stretch of memory to make a child thoroughly master of what 
these names represent, and their different localities. To this fact, then, we 
first direct the attention of teachers—that as there are so few names to be 
remembered, there can be no great difficulty in teaching the geography or 
topography of the Gospels, so far as it may be necessary to teach it in the 
Sabbath school. 

Now, 2diy, If a teacher begins with the chief objects, as Jordan, Jer- 
usalem, and the sea of Galilee, and makes these centres round which 
smaller places are grouped, he will find his business very much simpli- 
fied and facilitated. Every scholar ought to have a map of Palestine—one 
can be had for a mere trifle, a halfpenny, or at most a penny. Then the 
teacher, we shall suppose, beginning with Jerusalem, will make the child 
remember where, and what it is; then let him refer all neighbouring 
places, as Jericho, Bethlehem, Bethany, Calvary, Olivet, and Gethsemane, 
to their bearing on Jerusalem; then proceed to the sea of Galilee, and 
mark the districts, towns, and rivers connected with it, and so on with 
the other places we have noticed ; and we may predict without a large 
portion of second sight, that a few weeks would make a child very well 
acquainted with all he needs to know immediately, of the geography of 
the Gospels. 


FMisceliancous Coniunications. 


A prcoy For Scuotars—In Venice, a few weeks ago, a visitor 
witnessed the following method of collecting scholars for the Sabbath 
school. Three little boys were dressed in white, as is usual with the 
singing boys in Catholic chapels. The centre one carried a large cross, 
with a representation of Christ hanging upon it. The other boys each 
carried a large torch burning. They were accompanied by two young 
men ‘dressed as Catholic priests. The three boys then marched along, 
singing in Italian some hymn which was generally known. When he 
saw them first, there might be six or eight other little children walking 
after them, singing too. He followed the little procession for a short dis- 
tance. Any persons who were in the lanes got out of the way, and 
took off their hats as it went past. By degrees the numbers increased. 
Two or three children rushed down one stair and joined it. A mother 
brought another little child, and gave it to one of the young priests ; 
other two came down another lane ; and so the numbers grew, and the 
singing became louder. The priests received the new-comers, and put 
them in order at the end of the procession. The children seemed to be 
proud of forming part of a procession which met with so much respect 
from every one. After the procession was pretty long, they all marched 
into a church, and were enrolled as Sabbath scholars. _ 

Wii THEY work !—The late Dr. Chalmers, at a public meeting which 
he had been addressing, sat down at the close of his speech amid loud 
and long-continued applause. He had been excited while pleading with 
his whole soul in behalf of the thousands perishing for lack of knowledge, 
and had laid them—like Lazarus at the rich man’s gate—at the door of 
the church, that at least they might be fed with the crumbs that fall from 
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our table. But the applause did not excite in him anything but pity. 
He exclaimed to a friend sitting near him as the noise continued, “ TamrE 
THEY GO, BUT WILL THEY WORK? WILL THEY worK?” Qh, where has his 
mantle fallen ! : : 

A Kiss ror a Buow.—* One day the Rey. Henry C. Wright went into 
an infant school in Boston (U. S.).' He had been there before, and had 
told the children they might ask him any question that they pleased, 
whenever he came to see them. ‘Please to tell us, said a little boy, 
‘what is meant by overcoming evil with good.’ Mr. Wright began to 
explain it, when a little incident occurred which gave him a striking 
illustration. A little boy, about seven years of age, was sitting beside 
his little sister, who was about five years old. As Mr. Wright was talk- 
ing, George (for that was the boy’s name) got angry with his sister about 
something, doubled up his fist, and struck her on the head. The little girl 
was just going to strike him back again, when the teacher seeing it, said, 
‘My dear Mary, you had better kiss your brother. See how angry and 
unhappy. he looks!’ Mary looked at her brother. He looked sullen and 
wretched. Her resentment was soon gone, and love for her brother re- 
turned to her heart. She threw both her arms about his neck and kissed 
him. The poor boy was wholly unprepared for such a kind return for his 
blow. He could not stand before the generous affection of his sister. His 
feelings were touched, and he burst out crying. His gentle sister took the 
corner of her apron, and wiped away his tears, and sought to comfort him 
by saying, with endearing sweetness and generous affection, ‘ Don’t ery, 
George; you did not hurt me much.’ But he only wept the more. No won- 
der. It was enough to make anybody weep. But why did George weep? 
Poor little fellow! Would he have wept if his sister had struck him as 
he had struck her. Not he. But by kissing him as she did, she made 
him feel more acutely than if she had beaten him black and blue. A kiss 
for a blow! All the school saw at once what was meant by ‘overcoming 
evil with good.’ ”— Bible Class Magazine. 

Love or KNowLepce IN Cuitpren.—“ ‘ My child is continually asking for 
stories,—more stories,—until my powers of imagination and invention are 
exhausted,— what shall I do? has been the exclamation a thousand times. 
It shows that the mother who makes it, does not distinctly understand 
the nature of the intellectual want which she is called upon to supply. 
‘Stories’ mean talk,—or at least, any talk about what is new will 
satisfy the appetite for stories. Set off, then, on any tract, and talk. 
Suppose you could, yourself, meet a man who had been in the moon, and 
he should sit down and describe accurately and vividly what he saw there, 
any day ;—how he took a walk, and what objects he saw, and what in- 
cidents he met with; or suppose he should deseribe the interior of a 
room,—any room whatever, there,—the furniture, the instruments, their 
uses and construction ;—why, there would not be an hour of his residence 
in the planet, that would not afford abundant materials for: a conversa- 

_tion to which we should listen, with the deepest interest: and pleasure. 
Well, now, we must remember that this world is all moon to children, 
and we can scarcely go amiss in deseribing it. There is no hour in your 


day, and no object you see, which is not full of subjects of interest to 
them,” —<A bbott. 
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Poetrp. 


THE INDIAN CHILD'S LAMENT. 


(Might it not be called, Thecry of a Christless child?) 


I wish I were.a Golden Star, 

Up in yon shining heaven afar ;— 

I wish I were—a little flower, 
Blossoming in some sunny bower ;— 
I wish I were—a bird quite wild, 
And not—a weeping Indian Child. 


I hear there are some stars divine, 

That bright and brighter ever shine ;— 
Some lovely flowers that never die, 

In blissful gardens of the sky ; [song 
And some blythe birds, whose beauteous 
Chaunts holy music all day long— 

Oh ! that I knew that happy shore, 


I would rise—and away—and weep no more. 


Is there no path to that fair land ? 

Is there no outstretch’d helping hand, 
To lead poor wanderers away [day ? 
From earth's black night toheav'n’s bright 
—Has there no voice of mercy come 

To bid the weary—welcome home ? 
—Has there no eye of pity smiled 


Oh ! that this weary life were o'er, 
That I might die—and weep no more. 
From Children's Miss. Record. 


THE BLISS OF EARTH. 


Tis not because the sun is bright 
That I would dwell below; 

*Tis not because the flowers are fair 
E’en im this world of woe; 


*Tis not because from childhood’s lip 
Jvy oft bursts on my ear, 

And youth’s bright bow resplendent shines, 
E’en brightened by a tear ; 


Nor yet because the smile.of love 
Gleams o'er life’s troubled sea ; 

The love of heaven is holier still, 
It centres, Lord, in thee! 


It is because on earth alone - 
Mercy can mourn and weep; 

Can pity, labour, bleed, and die, 
For souls in sin that sleep. 


On the woes of the weeping Indian Child ? 


Alas !—For me, no mercy’s here !— 
My only solace. is this tear ;— The Lord of Glory left his throne 
My only hope is death’s dark gloom ;— To taste on earth its bliss. 

My only heayen is in the tomb,— D. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 
The Way to do Good. By Jacob Abbott. Lonpon: B. L. Green. 


We received this book sometime ago; but as we were anxious to bring 
Abbott’s works before the teachers of Scotland more fully than we could 
do then, we delayed noticing it. They are well known; we wish they 
were more so. They have the merit of a new style of thought—a most 
rare merit—on Scripture subjects. We think we can imagine some one 
thinking, with a sneer, “ Well, I-desire no such novelties.” Perhaps not ; 
but you may bea great loser for the want of them notwithstanding. 
Unless perfection in this department. has been attained, surely we may 
hope for advancement even while on earth, or at least in heaven. We 
cannot delay our notice longer. We cordially recommend “ Abbott's Way 
to do Good” to a place among the select authors of a Sabbath school 
teacher's library; without excepting it, however, from the application of 
the rule, “ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 


There does not flow in heaven itself 
A stream of joy like this ; 


School Songs:—The Child’s own Hymn-Book. Edited by John Curwen. 
Lonpon: Tuomas Warp & Co. 


Tiese two books are selections from our stock of Songs and Hymns ; 
the first, of 170 pieces, for the use of schools generally ; the latter, a 
smaller one, of 70 hymns, for the use of Sabbath schools. The whole 
value of any of these selections depends on the good taste and feeling of 
the person who makes the selection; the name of “ John Curwen,” as 


editor, will prepossess many Sabbath school teachers in their favour. In 


former days books were so few that much precious truth and sentiment 
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was preserved and diffused in national songs ; and now, books are so. 
many that we are thankful to recur to the most beautiful, the most com- 
pendious, the most useful form truth can take—poetry. We give two 
stanzas from “School Songs,” as only a fair specimen of the book ; it 
breathes a true Protestant spirit. 


“ We won’t give up the Bible, We won't give up the Bible, 

God’s holy book of truth ; For pleasure or for pain 5 

The blessed staff of hoary age, We'll buy the trath, and sell it not 
The guide of early youth. For all that we might gain. 

The sun that sheds a glorious light Though man should try to take our prize 
O’er every dreary road ; By guile or cruel might, 

The voice that speaks a Saviour’s love, We'd suffer all that man could do, 
And calls us home to God. And God defend the right!” 


It has been the author’s object to make the little books “choice and 
cheap ;” and we think he has succeeded. 


School Music. The Child’s own Tune Book. Edited by John Curwen. 
Lonpon: THomas Warp & Co. 


Tuese are supplementary to the former two publications, and show 
Mr. Curwen has completed his work. These books contain tunes suited 
to all the poetry in the “School Song Book,” and the “ Child’s Hymn 
Book ;” and, like the former, they are cheap and good. 


A Lily among Thorns. , By Rev. John Thomson, Parsley. Patsuey : 
ALEX. GARDNER. 
Christ's Patience. By Rev. Islay Burns, Dundee. DunpEs: 
Witi1am MrIppieron. 


' TuxEsE are two little tracts intended as presents to the young. They 
are both animated by one spirit, and earnestly seek the same object; but 
we think, in the first mentioned, the effect of the story of ‘ Abijah” is 
much injured by the writer generalizing it into such terms as “ Vital 
Godliness,” having “ God for its aim and object ;’ and the want of the 
ideas being presented in the concrete form, as they are known to a child. 
The latter is really good, and free from that very common, though very 
serious fault. The scene of Christ's wonders is described, and the ideas 
brought out in the way children love; so that the little scholars will 
almost exclaim, “I should like to have been with him then.” ; 


_First Lessons in Prayer. By James Gall. Epinspurau: James Gant. 


We are glad to see any attempt to improve this department of a teach- 
er’s duty. We are persuaded that teachers should, 1st, Apply constantly 
the motives to prayer; 2d, Supply the ideas to be used in prayer; and, 
3d, Suggest words to their scholars. Without assistance in regard to the 
ideas and words, an inclination of the child to attempt this duty may be 
suffered to expire, and may never return. his little book will be very 
useful in sketching out to the teacher what general course he should pur- 
sue in teaching this duty. We like the practical character of its material ; 
but we are not prepared to recommend a mechanical application of any 
rule for such an object to the scholars. However, as almost all our 
teachers seem ignorant what to ask for the children while conducting the 
devotional exercises of the school, they may learn here, 


